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JOHN BARZYNSKI LAND AGENT 


BY MEROE J. OWENS 


HEN the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Com- 
W oxy settled its controversy over taxes on its lands 

in Nebraska counties, one of the terms of settlement 
was the company’s promise “to use every inducement pos- 
sible to bring settlers into the county.” The company turned 
to Europe for settlers, advertising in various foreign coun- 
tries and also in foreign language newspapers in the United 
States. 


Scandinavian, Czech (Bohemian), English, and Polish 
agents, also those of certain religious congregations, became 
active in Nebraska. In Sherman and Howard counties, in 
central Nebraska, the railroad had been granted title to the 
odd-numbered sections, unless previously chosen by actual 
settlers. Danish, Czech (Bohemian), and Polish nationals 
settled in these two counties.' 


One John Barzynski, editor of a Polish newspaper in 
Chicago, had answered the advertisement of the B. & M. 
He became agent for the railroad’s lands in Howard, Greeley, 
Valley, and Sherman counties and made his home in Howard 
County from 1878 to 1884. The railroad’s desire to sell lands 
coincided with the consuming interest of Barzynski—that of 


1Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Company, Land De- 
partment, 73.6, agreements between agents and colonists (about 
1877-1884), Burlington Archives, Newberry Library, Chicago, IIl. 








Miss Meroe J. Owens of Loup City has long been inter- 
ested in the history of the Loup Valley. She is the author of 
A Brief History of Sherman County, Nebraska (Norfolk, 1952). 
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keeping his countrymen in touch with each other and of 
seeing that they remained faithful to the Roman Catholic 
Church.? 


John Barzynski had an unusual background. He was 
born near Sandomierz, Poland, in 1849, the youngest of three 
sons of Joseph Barzynski and Mary Sroczynski. He was 
scarcely five years old when his mother died. The father 
insured the best possible education for his sons. The elder 
brothers, Vincent and Joseph, studied for the priesthood and 
were ordained before the Polish Insurrection of 1863. Because 
of the unsuccessful ending of that movement and to escape 
brutal Russian reprisals, the young men fled to France, 
where they became associated with the new congregation of 
the Resurrection Brothers. In 1866 they came to the Polish 
settlement of Panna Maria in Karnes County, Texas, below 
San Antonio. Their zeal was stirred by the rather strong 
anti-Catholic feeling among many of the Polish immigrants, 
who held the Catholic Church to blame for the failure of the 
Polish independence movement. In 1874 Vincent was called 
to St. Stanislaus Kostka, the first Polish congregation in 
Chicago.® 

Meanwhile, the youngest son of Joseph Barzynski, Sr. 
was pursuing his education in Poland. He finished the Szkola 
Glowna in Warsaw, where he was an outstanding student in 
mathematics, studied for a time in Rome, then joined his 
father and brothers in Texas. After serving as superintend- 
ent of a parochial school in San Antonio, in 1871 he became 
associated with the Orzel Polski, a Polish journalistic enter- 
prise. In 1872, with the Reverend Matuszek, a chaplain from 
Silesia who was pastor at Krakow and Clover Bottom 
(Union), Missouri, Barzynski founded Pielgrsym, The 
Pilgrim. 

The Pilgrim was succeeded by the Gazeta Polska 
Katolicka, published by Barzynski alone. The publication 
was moved from St. Joseph, Michigan, to Chicago, following 
the organization of the Polish Roman Catholic Union. 


2Dziennik Chicagoski, July 12, 1947. Information concerning 
the founders and first officers of the Polish Publishing Company 
was furnished by the Polish Roman Catholic Union, Chicago, trans- 
lated by the late Reverend Father Fidelis Skiara, S. J., chaplain of 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Loup City, Nebraska, January 21, 1954. 
3Ibid. 
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Barzynski and his brother, the Reverend Vincent, promoted 
Polish parochial schools.* John was the author of the first 
Polish primer series printed in America, a copy of which 
may be seen in the Archives and Museum of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union in Chicago.® 


Barzynski had written while in Missouri: 


We shall build this type of Polish here: the Pole on 
American soil will never be the same as the European Pole, 
but we desire that he believe as a Catholic, that he speak 
Polish: let him know the history and traditions of Poland; 
as for the rest let him be a Yankee.® 


When John Barzynski answered the advertisement of 
the B. & M. Railroad concerning lands which the company 
offered for sale in central Nebraska, he saw the possibility 
of establishing a Polish colony there. Already Panna Maria, 
the first Polish settlement in the United States, had sent out 
settlers and established churches and schools in San Antonio 
and Bexar County, Texas, in Missouri, and elsewhere. When 
the advertisement appeared in the Gazeta Polska Katolicka, 
John Barzynski was named agent.’ 


In the B. & M. papers in the custody of Newberry Library, 
Chicago, are to be found the letters exchanged between 
Barzynski and the B. & M. officials from 1877 to 1884. Writ- 
ten in longhand, often after a tiring trip under primitive 
conditions, they reveal much of the character of the writer. 


A letter written September 12, 1877, gives the terms of 
agreement between the company and the Polish agent. With- 


4Rev. Waclav Kruczka, Historye Polska w. Ameryce (Milwau- 
kee, 1905), LV, 32. Translated by Edmund G. Orczyk in The Catholic 
Press in America (Milwaukee, 1940), pp. 49-71. 

5Dziennik Chicagoski, July 5, 1947. 

6Orczyk, op. cit. 

7Gazeta Polska Katolicka, IX, No. 35 (May 6, 1880), 2; XI, No. 18 
(January 5, 1882), 4. Chester Paul Mysliwic, “History of Karnes 
County, Texas,” thesis, University of Texas (Austin, Texas). The 
story of Panna Maria, first Polish settlement in America, located in 
Karnes County, Texas, south of San Antonio, is a moving tale of 
hardship, persecution, and incredible courage. Panna Maria is 
called “the mother of all Polish settlements in America.” Besides 
the Barzynskis, who lived first at Panna Maria and later in Howard 
County, Nebraska, there are several Polish settlers in Sherman 
County who came from the Panna Maria area in Texas. 
p *Burlington Letters, Land Department, Bundle 29, Sherman 

ounty. 
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in two years he was to settle four hundred Polish families in 
Howard, Greeley, Valley, and Sherman counties. There was 
to be no change in prices and rates to Polish settlers before 
July 1, 1878. Barzynski was to receive the S% of Section 29, 
T14, R 11, in Howard County and a commission of ten cents 
per acre on all land sold. He proposed to do this “by speeches, 
and through his paper, the Polish Catholic Gazette.” His 
activity in the matter since March 1, 1877 is mentioned. There 
is a list of sales dated September 18, 1877, “not completed this 
morning.” These settlers had chosen Howard County lands.® 


In her Catholic Church on the Nebraska Frontier, Sister 
M. Aquinata Martin states that there was a Polish colony 
and a settlement of Czechs in Howard County, sponsored by 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union and that the Reverend 
Anthony Klawiter, John Barzynski, and J. M. Niemzinski 
were the leaders.'® Land entries of blocks of the odd-num- 
bered sections (the railroad’s), in Sherman County, were 
made by the Reverend Lawrence Spryzinski of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, also by Dr. John Telafus “late of Tiflis, Russia, 
temporarily residing in Lincoln,” through “John Barzynski, 
agent.” These lands were subsequently transferred to Polish 
settlers." 


A Bohemian colony, Slovania, in Howard County, is de- 
scribed by Miss Rose Rosicky in her History of the Czechs in 
Nebraska. The Czech colony had already been established 
and in the spring of 1878 had built a church, 16 x 28, St. 
Wenceslaus, on the SW% of Section 3, T 15, R11." C. V. 
Svoboda, a pioneer settler of Howard County, stated that it 
was divided into two rooms, one for use as a church, the other 
for the priest’s residence.’* A Bohemian missionary priest, 
the Reverend Francis Szulak, from Chicago, held services 
there. Sister M. Aquinata Martin says that the B. & M. “emi- 
grant house” was first used as a place of worship. The 


*Ibid. 

10Sister M. Aquinata Martin, The Catholic Church on the Ne- 
braska Frontier (Washington, 1937), p. 166. 

11Deed Records, Sherman County, Nebraska, I, II, passim. 

12Rose M. Rosicky, History of the Czechs in Nebraska (Omaha, 
1929), pp. 26, 208-211, 231-235. 

13Nebraska Press Association, Who’s Who in Nebraska (Lincoln, 
1940), p. 582. Mr. Svoboda states that Slovania was started in 1873- 
74 but that because there were settlers already there, even though 
the Czechs brought relinquishments, they were not a compact group. 
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Grand Island Independent, September 6, 1878, announced 
that the Reverend Klawiter of Pittsburgh had stopped there 
en route to his homestead in Howard County; that he pro- 
posed to bring a large colony of Poles later in the fall; and 
that he had been in Howard County in the spring. 


Miss Rosicky tells how Father Klawiter had brought with 
him a cook and organist for his new Polish settlement. He 
asked for and was granted lodging in his new church. Lack- 
ing furniture, he stretched pots and pans on wires between 
two stakes. “When the settlers came to church on Sunday, 
he taught the housemothers how to cook Polish foods. The 
organist soon learned to play Czech songs, the priest learned 
to read in Czech, and everybody was happy.””"* 


The railroad had built an emigrant house on 29-14-11 for 
the temporary lodging of settlers and had donated a quarter 
section of land for the Polish Catholic church. The settle- 
ment, called New Posen (shortened later to Posen), was 
served by Father Klawiter, who also served St. Wenceslaus. 
In November 1879, the Reverend Joseph Barzynski, C. R., 
came to New Posen, but left in January 1880. Lack of funds 
compelled both Father Klawiter and Father Joseph Barzyn- 
ski to leave New Posen." 


The substance of the agreement, made May 11, 1878, with 
reference to John Barzynski’s starting a new colony of Poles 
in Sherman County provided: 


1. The NE% of 13-15-15 (in Sherman county) was to be 
donated for townsite purposes; one half for the benefit 
of Poles settling in Sherman county; as soon as 50 
families were secured and sales made of not less than 
5,000 acres. 

2. Reserve for the Poles Townships 13, 15, 16, R.15, until 
December 28, 1878. 

3. Barzynski to print 1200 copies of a new Polish pamphlet 
for $65.00. 

4. Give three or four “passes” as Polish community trans- 
portation from Chicago to Kearney Junction. (The 
branch of the Omaha and Republican Valley Railroad 
from Grand Island to St. Paul was completed May 23, 
1878.) 


14Rosicky, op. cit., pp. 325-326. The Catholic Register, Nebraska 
edition, September 5, 1937, states that it was Father Klawiter who 
gave the mission its Polish name, Warsaw. 

Catholic Register, September 5, 1937, article on Farwell. 
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5. Money for the Polish land sales to be given to 
Barzynski, sent by him to Lincoln. 

6. The Burlington to erect an emigrant house in Sherman 
county. (Note, this story and a half house, one room 
above, two below, stood not far from the site of the 
present B. & M. station in Loup City. It was later 
moved to become a residence north of the main street 
of Loup City.) 

7. Refunds: 160 A on 6 yrs. credit, full fare one way; 
amount of the round trip $20.00. One third of above to 
purchasers of 80 acres, 6 yrs. credit, or 160 A, ten 
years’ credit. 

8. Terms of sales: prices as for North Platte pamphlet of 
1878; continued to Poles for 1879. 

9. Barzynski’s commission to be the same. 

10. Barzynski to sell one third on ten years credit; two 
thirds on six years credit. 
11. Discounts: on 10 years credit, 25%; 6 years credit, 15%; 
2% years, 5%. 
Signed at Burlington, Iowa, by 
A. E. Touzalin, General Land Agent 
John Barzynski, editor Gazeta 
Polska Katolicka. 


Barzynski stated that on October 1, 1878, he had sold 20,465 
acres of land in Sherman and Howard counties. Barzynski 
and others were to receive the lowest freight and passenger 


rates. 
Barzynski’s activities are illustrated in a statement dated 


January 31, 1879: 
Hotel bills, Chicago to Lincoln, Kearney to 





Grand Island $10.00 
Ticket, Kearney to Grand Island 2.10 
One week’s stay in Sherman county, lodging, feed 

for horses, expenses 20.00 
5 days’ stay in St. Paul 9.60 
Expenses to circulate petition in Howard county 15.00 
2 days’ stay in Howard (later Boelus) 6.00 
Livery stable to Mr. Thompson of Grand Island— 

driving in Sherman county 18.00 
Stage—St. Paul to Grand Island 1.00 
Layover in Kearney on Sunday 3.00 
Lincoln to Chicago 6.00 

$90.70 


Barzynski had arranged for a surveyor to plat forty 
acres of the NE% of 13-15-15 in Sherman County, and to lay 
it out in town lots. He proposed to call the new Polish town 
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Krakow."* The site chosen was west of the county seat town 
of Loup City, begun in 1873. Barzynski’s section, 15, is cut 
by the river; much of the land is sandy, whereas the town- 
site of Loup City, a mile from the river and rising into the 
hills which encircle the town on the north and east, was a 
much more practical location. 


There were difficulties in making sales to prospective 
Polish settlers. The townships reserved to Barzynski in Sher- 
man County contained much hilly land. The natural tend- 
ency of settlers was to choose land along the course of a 
river or creek. Some Poles from Howard County preferred 
to follow Oak Creek. Already many had caught the spirit 
of independence in the new country and selected government 
lands which could be homesteaded or entered under the 
Timber Culture Act. I. M. Polski of Duluth, Minnesota, at- 
tracted by Barzynski’s ad, decided en route to Omaha, after 
learning of government land, to enter a “tree claim.”"” 


In 1878 terms of agreement between the railroad and 
the Polish land agent were extended to 1879. Mr. Barzynski 
wrote, under the letterhead 631 Noble Street, Colonizacya, 
Nebraske, that crops were fine in Nebraska and the settlers 
wanted time to sell their wheat, that Mr. Julius Koslicki had 
had fifty acres of fine wheat damaged by hail, and therefore 
patience must be shown. He urged that the deed for the 
Sherman County Polish landsite be given him, and he 
would give a deed in trust. While Land Department officials 
Touzalin and McFarland seem to have agreed to the pro- 
proposals, the townsite was never developed.'® 


Mr. Barzynski became a permanent resident of Howard 
County in 1880, and on May 20 he was married to Bronislava 
Virginia Wilkowzewski, whose parents, Edward and Romual- 
da, lived in Philadelphia when she was born. Her father was 
said to have had the first art store and picture frame factory 
in Chicago. The marriage had been witnessed and blessed 
by the Reverend Vincent Barzynski, C. R., at St. Stanislaus 


1éBarzynski, memorandum of agreement made in Burlington, 
Iowa, September 15, 1877; July 15, 1878. 

17Burlington Papers, letter, January 16, 1879; Letters, I. M. 
Polski, February 23, May 27, 1939. Mr. Polski later was elected 
treasurer of Sherman County. 

18Burlington Papers, letter, July 15, 1881. 
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Kostka Church in Chicago. The census taker of St. Paul, 
Nebraska, Thompson McNabb, on June 7, 1880, listed: 


John Barzynsky, age 30, real estate agent b. in Poland 
Virginia Barzynski, age 24 b. in Penn. 
Paulina Jaszynka, age 18, servant b. in Poland! 


The B. & M. agent entered into the activities of the new 
community, and when St. Paul was incorporated as a village 
in April, 1881, he was one of the five trustees appointed by 
the Howard County commissioners. He was elected at the 
first election which followed. The village board sometimes 
met in his office. He was listed among the grand jurors of 
Howard County in 1881. He had also identified himself with 
the Democratic party organization, attending county conven- 
tions and making addresses in nearby communities. He and 
his wife took part in the social life of their countrymen: 


Married, in Sherman county, last Sunday, by the Rev. 
Maly, pastor of New Posen Church, Mr. Frank Duda and 
Miss Julia Wesierski, all of Sherman County. The 
Honorable John Barzynski and lady attended the wedding.2° 


A change was made in terms of sale in 1882, apparently 
without Mr. Barzynski being notified. His reply to this ac- 
tion was an impassioned statement of his devotion to the 
interests of his countrymen and a request that he be in- 
formed in such matters. There was by 1882 much competi- 
tion in the real estate business, for county clerks, surveyors, 
or any eager or willing person might receive the right to sell 
railroad lands, a fact which must have been a handicap to 
the Polish land agent.”! 

Sadness came to the home of the young couple in March 
1883. Mrs. Barzynski’s father, Edward Wilkowzewski, suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia in Leadville, Colorado. The son-in- 
law arrived a few moments before his father-in-law’s death 
and brought the remains to St. Paul for burial. Because 
there was no Catholic church in St. Paul (the Barzynski 
home was used for services in town) , a catafalque with elabo- 


19Letter, Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, July 19, 1947; Nebraska 
census, Howard County, 1880. 

20St. Paul Phonograph, March 21, April 16, 1881; September 23, 
1880. 

21Burlington Papers, letter, November 1, 1881. County papers 
of Hall, Héward, and Sherman counties contain advertisements of 
various agents. 
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rate decorations was improvised in a town hall. The services 
were conducted by the missionary priest, Father Steuer, with 
an address given in Polish. Music was furnished by Profes- 
sor Lonergan of Grand Island, assisted by Mrs. Robare, or- 
ganist, and Mr. and Mrs. Murrell. The Requiem Mass by 
Schmitt, sung by the quartette, was described by the St. Paul 
editor, A. A. Kendall, as “something unusual, never before 
heard in St. Paul. It was music that affected the senses, 
solemn and deep.” Interment was in the Catholic cemetery, 
but in later years this grave could not be located. A bio- 
graphy of Mr. Wilkowzewski appeared in a later issue of the 
Phonograph, in which it was stated that he had been born in 
Poland, “under Russian rule, of noble birth.””” 


Three children were born to the young couple, the first 
two in Nebraska. The elder daughter, Mrs. Marie B. Smietan- 
ka, a Polish historian, resides in Chicago with her daughter, 
Mrs. Virginia Taber. The son, destined to become a briga- 
dier general in the United States Army, was born March 13, 
1884, at St. Paul and christened a month later in St. An- 
thony’s church at New Posen. He had a varied career of 
service, from Mexico in 1916 to liaison officer with the 
American legation in Poland after World War I. Now re- 
tired, he last saw active duty near Chicago. One of his 
uniforms may be seen in the museum of the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union in Chicago. The younger daughter, Mrs. 
H. F. Kelley, lives in Manitowoc, Wisconsin.” 


Barzynski’s advertisements in the Howard County news- 
paper decreased in size, possibly an indication that business 
was declining. His fine Howard County farm was noted for 
its large house. The land was rented to Martin Janschorik 
in October 1883, with the usual provision for breaking sod. 
After the death of John, his brother Joseph sold the land to 
Adam Lorkoski for $600. 


Barzynski denied, in the St. Paul Phonograph, February 


22St. Paul Phonograph, March 30, April 6, 1883. 

23Interview, Mrs. Marie Smietanka, April 14, 1954. Letter, Rev. 
Joseph Heinzman, Pastor of St. Anthony’s Church, Farwell, Nebras- 
ka, August 11, 1954. 

24Howard County Nebraska, Deed Record, R. 148; Mortgage 
Records A, 442, 495; B, 517-18; C, 283-285; H, 240, 294; Q, 314; Misc. 
Rec. 3, 304. 
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6, 1884, that he had accepted a position in Chicago, but later 
the editor announced that from Chicago: 


John Barzynski, who is interested in local democracy, 
wants to know what the faithful are doing. 


On June 20 this announcement appeared: 


To my Friends and Customers: My present address is 
307 West Division Street, Chicago, Ills., where I would be 
pleased to meet you, and to where all communications 
should be addressed. 


Editor Kendall had written, June 16, 1884: 


John Barzynski has taken up his abode in Chicago. 
John was a valuable citizen, public spirited and energetic. 
Mrs. Barzynski was a lady respected by all who knew 
her. The family formed a part of our best society here, as 
they will elsewhere. Good luck go with them. 


Final mention of Barzynski’s being in St. Paul, Nebraska, 
was in an item dated December 1, 1884, which stated that he 
was in the city to close his business.*5 


Of her father’s characteristics, his elder daughter writes: 


He was of medium stature, he may have weighed 150 
pounds. His hair was dark, and his eyes were brown. He 
was a gentle soul and loved to read. His reading matter 
was a very high grade, and the books which he left to us 
are all annotated, which shows that he was a careful reader. 
He had learned English in Europe and was especially fond 
of Shakespeare. All his love letters to my mother were 
written in English. 

One of his characteristics was his love of truth. The 
only time he ever spanked me was for telling a lie when 
I was about six years old. He accompanied the whipping 
by a lecture on truth, saying: “No Barzynski ever lied, 
and you won’t lie either.’’6 


He lived but five years after his return to Chicago. His 
brother, the Reverend Vincent Barzynski, had urged him to 
become editor of Wiara i Ojczyzna (Faith in Country). Later, 
he helped organize and establish the Dziennik Chicagoski, 
The Polish Daily News. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for alderman in 1884, defeated, it was asserted, because of 
the defection of the Irish Catholics. He became secretary of 


*5Loc. cit. 
26Letter, Mrs. Marie Smietanka, February 11, 1955. 
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the north side police court and later established a coal busi- 
ness. His untimely death, at the age of forty, was due to a 
tumor of the brain, according to his elder daughter. The 
funeral, held from St. Stanislaus Kostka Church, from which 
he had been married, was unusually large, a testimony of 
the esteem in which he was held and a recognition of his 
devotion to the interests of the Poles of America. He had 
been made an honorary member of the Societas Princeps a 
Petro, on direct recommendation of Pope Pius [X*" 


While the Polish town in Sherman County, planned by 
John Barzynski, did not materialize, the presence of many 
Poles in central Nebraska is proof of the success of his efforts 
as a colonizer. 


27Interview, Mrs. Marie Smietanka, April 14, 1954. Dziennik 
Chicagoski, July 12, 1947. Mrs. Smietanka furnished copies of the 
letters written by her brother, dated June 16, 17, 19, 1947. 
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PotTER'’s THEATKE.— Not withstanding 
the violent storm of wind ana snow, the 
theatre Was well attended. The extrav- 
aganza is not inappropriately named, 
and is“the greatest bundle of odds and 
ends,” and “ take offs,” without a begin- 
ning or termination—the last might as 
well have been first, and the commencc- 
ment last. “ The Wandering Minstrel” 
kept the house in jolly, good humor.— 
Walter Bray as Jim Baga, educed trom 
his character all of the ludicrous of whiz 
it was susceptible. In farco, burlesque 
and comedy, he never fails to bring duwn 
the house. Mrs. and Miss Bray sustained 
their parts with {tbeir usual ease, grace 
and success. Mr. l'ox aud Mr. Taylor, 
especially acquitted themselves with 
more than ordinary credit. Miss Davis, 
since her last appearance here, has made 
rapid improvement, and we predict for 
her a successful career upon the stage. 
The “ People’s Lawyer’ and the “Per- 
secuted Datchman,” make an attractive 
bill for to-night. The former is said to 
be an excellent piece; the latier is fa- 
miliar to our play-goers. Walter Bray 
appears as the “Ham-Fat Man.” The 
room is kept warm in every part. 


Dramatic criticism in the year 1867. 
(From The Nebraska City News, January 25, 1867) 








THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENT IN EARLY 
OMAHA 


BY ROBERT D. HARPER 


Academy of Music—was not opened until 1867, the year 

of the state’s admission to the Union, there had been 
for a decade prior to this time sporadic theatrical activity in 
the new territory, most of it in Omaha.' The questionable 
achievement of the early dramatic troupes along the Mis- 
souri River adds little to the history of the American stage, 
but to the pioneer history of Nebraska it adds a modest chap- 
ter—a chapter made colorful less by legitimate drama than 
by the human drama of “artists” attempting to entertain for 
profit the first residents of a rugged and sparsely settled 
frontier. Unlike the pioneers of the gold and silver camps 
farther west, early Nebraskans had few spare dollars to give 
to strolling players, but, like all emigrants to the American 
West, they brought with them a nostalgia for the culture 
they had left behind and a determination to re-establish it 
as soon as possible in their new communities. One of the 
important elements in this culture was the theatre. 


. LTHOUGH Nebraska’s first permanent theatre—the Omaha 


During Nebraska’s territorial period (1854-67) , the drama 
was rapidly expanding into the West. By the middle Fifties, 


1Other settlements in the state which were frequently included 
in the itineraries of traveling dramatic companies during territorial 
days were Nebraska City and Brownsville. Since the Missouri River 
was the main artery of traffic in the prerailroad period, most 
troupes approached Omaha from the south, stopping at any town 
which appeared to be large enough to furnish an audience. 








Robert D. Harper is associate professor of English at the 
University of Omaha. 
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Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco had become important 
theatrical centers, and as early as 1860, the third year of its 
existence, Denver had its own stock company. These were 
the days of the so-called star system, under which a well- 
known actor or actress, traveling alone, would customarily 
perform in town after town, supported by the local com- 
pany, if one existed. However, in areas not sufficiently 
populated to appeal to important stars, little was offered 
beyond the talents of small third- or fourth-rate troupes, 
which offered singing, dancing, juggling, blackface comedy, 
and, less frequently, legitimate drama. It was on groups of 
this sort that the earliest settlers of Nebraska had to rely for 
public entertainment, and, unsophisticated as they were, 
these pioneers were often disappointed and occasionally in- 
dignant over the quality of the performances they witnessed. 


Theatrical beginnings in many areas are lost among the 
nebulous and conflicting reminiscences of early settlers, but 
due to the unwitting foresight of a pioneer newspaper editor, 
the first professional dramatic performance in Omaha—and 
Nebraska—can be dated with some certainty. On June 3, 
1857, the Omaha Nebraskian carried an item which would 
appear to settle all doubts on the matter: 


First Theatre in Nebraska—On Thursday evening last 
[May 28], the first dramatic entertainment ever given in 
Nebraska, was witnessed in this city by a large audience, 
in Armstrong and Clark’s new frame store room. The com- 
pany, a small one, consisting of Messrs. Wight, Powell and 
Scott, and Mrs. Powell, have been playing in numerous 
towns in Iowa and Missouri, during the past winter. They 
gave three entertainments in this city, but the unfavorable- 
ness of the weather Friday and Saturday evenings unques- 
tionably prevented them from playing to as full houses 
those evenings, as the first. We would, in all kindness, sug- 
gest to the company, that a higher order of plays would be 
more acceptable to a refined audience, than the “Merry 
Cobbler,” or “Box and Cox.” But we do not wish to criticize 
the first theatrical performance in Nebraska.—There must 
be a beginning—as well as an end—to all things. Three 
years ago, the streets of our city were trodden by the deer 
and the timid prairie wolf, and our “corner lots” were the 
homes of the gopher. Three years hence and our population 
of 1800 may have increased to almost as many thousands, 
and “stars of the first magnitude” may be proud to play at 
our theaters.? 


2O0maha Nebraskian, June 3, 1857. 
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Not an auspicious beginning, perhaps, but an early 
enough one to have preceded the construction of the city’s 
first public hall, even its courthouse. The productions men- 
tioned are of the farcical sort often produced by the typical 
variety companies of the time, but references to the troupe 
in an Iowa newspaper make it clear that its repertoire in- 
cluded a number of serious dramas.’ Perhaps the actors 
underestimated the sophistication of their Omaha audiences; 
or, more likely, only a part of the troupe crossed the river, 
and it was thus impossible for them to render their more 
difficult pieces. The names “Wight,” “Powell” and “Scott” 
are not luminous ones in the galaxy of the American stage, 
and the area in which they were playing would suggest 
that they may have met with failure in the East. If the fame 
of any of them rests on a more solid achievement than dis- 
covering Nebraska before others of their profession, the fact 
is not revealed in any of our theatrical histories.‘ They be- 
long, perhaps, among the unsung heroes of the western 
frontier. 


Despite the “large audience” in Armstrong and Clark’s 
store, this three night stand appears to have been the only 
“legitimate” theatre in the city before 1860. Meanwhile 
Omahans were obliged to satisfy their appetites for public 
amusement with concerts, lectures, and the lower types of 
variety shows found usually in the saloons. By 1857 a 
Library Association had been established for the purpose 
of furthering the city’s intellectual and cultural life. During 
the winter of 1857-58 and again in the following year this 
group sponsored a series of weekly lectures. That these 
lectures relied almost wholly on local talent is made clear 
by the following comment in the Times: 


. .. Situated so distant as we are from the great 
literary centers of the country, we are unable to command 
the services of the distinguished Lecturers of the East, but 
are obliged to rely for instruction and amusement upon the 
talent that we have in our midst.5 


8Council Bluffs Nonpareil, May 9, 16, 1857. 

4A Mr. D. L. Scott and his troupe were well received in Kansas 
City in 1858, but we cannot be certain that he is the same Mr. Scott 
who appeared in Omaha a year earlier. 
5Omaha Times, October 28, 1858. 
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Among the local luminaries who contributed to the 1857-58 
series were The Reverend William Brown, Honorable Samuel 
W. Black, J. M. Woolworth, General J. M. Thayer, and Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer, the feminist whose name has been pre- 
served in our language as a common noun. Titles included 
“Our Constitution,” “Summer and Winter,” “Progress,” 
“Emigration,” and “Free Thought.” 


The year 1858 also saw the completion of the first two 
sizable structures in the city to be utilized regularly for pub- 
lic entertainments—the Courthouse and the Herndon House 
hotel. In addition, when the nature of the entertainment 
was properly pious, various churches were utilized as public 
halls. Musical programs in particular could span the chasm 
between church and saloon, but rarely did either sacred or 
profane music receive more than perfunctory praise in the 
press. 


Among the musical and variety shows of the Fifties, one 
of the few to receive an extended newspaper notice was Mlle. 
Luie’s troupe. After receiving a report from a member of 
the audience, the editor of the Times regretted that he had 
been unable to attend the performance, which included 
vocal music and dancing which “fairly shook the building,” 
a sword swallower who “drew forth perfect thunders of 
applause,” and most particularly the accomplished “leg-atto 
‘movement of Mdlle. [sic] Luie.”* Variety performances 
of this sort were apparently not rare in early Omaha, 
although they are announced in the newspapers far less 
frequently than church festivals and temperance lectures. 
Local editors perhaps found it judicious to enlist on the side 
of the angels; one wonders how frequently they declined, 
out of fear or piety, to give publicity to questionable exhibi- 
tions of female anatomy. There is ample evidence, however, 
in the brief and sometimes cryptic notices, that by the early 
Sixties it was common practice for the city’s showier saloons 
to stage song and dance acts. But such amusements scarcely 
belong to theatrical history. 


Of what may have been the second legitimate dramatic 
performance in Omaha we have no evidence beyond the 
memory of a single pioneer resident. Byron Reed, an early 
realtor and clerk of the City Council, has been quoted in 


a 


®Ibid., July 24, 1858. 
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one history of the city as recalling a performance by the 
noted actress Julia Dean Hayne, which he witnessed at the 
Herndon House in the summer of 1860—some ten years be- 
fore players of national reputation began to appear regularly 
in the area.’ The newspapers of the period, however, fail to 
verify any such appearance,* and Mr. Reed did not recall the 
details, not even the name of the play. Moreover, it is im- 
probable that an actress of Mrs. Hayne’s standing—which at 
that time was considerable in both New York and San 
Francisco—would have seen fit to include Omaha on any 
regular circuit. But it is not entirely unlikely that she 
passed through the city during the summer of 1860. After 
establishing herself as a popular emotional actress in New 
York, she had followed the gold-seekers to California in the 
early Fifties and had soon become a favorite on the glittering 
stages of San Francisco. Returning to New York about 1858, 
she played in that city until the end of June, 1860, when she 
gave a farewell performance.’ She was again in San Fran- 
cisco in 1862 or earlier. Thus, it is easy to conjecture that 
she may have spent a night or more in Omaha’s Herndon 
House on her way west in July or August of 1860. The other 
guests, learning that a noted actress was among them, per- 
haps demanded and got a performance, which might have 
consisted of readings from her latest hit or of an entire 
play, depending on whether she was traveling alone or with 
a theatrical company. Such an impromptu performance 
would account for both Mr. Reed’s recollection and the 
absence of newspaper notices. 


If Mrs. Hayne actually did perform in Omaha, she was 
the only player of any reputation to do so in territorial days. 
Her coming, however, did nothing to stimulate local interest 
in dramatic art; in fact, after the beginning of the Civil War 
newspaper notices of traveling entertainers appear even 
less frequently than before. However, one variety troupe 


TAlfred Sorenson, History of Omaha from the Pioneer Days to 
the Present Time (Omaha, 1889), pp. 193-194. 

8Virtually complete files of two Omaha papers and two Council 
Bluffs papers for the year 1860 have been examined for a reference 
to Mrs. Hayne. 

®For an account of Mrs. Hayne’s New York career see George C. 
D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1927-1950), 
Vols. VI & VII. 
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did receive considerable attention during the winter of 1861- 
1862. Wells’ Minstrels, who pretensiously called themselves 
a theatrical company, held forth for some months in the 
Pioneer Block, at Eleventh and Farnam Streets. The enter- 
tainment, which consisted of “Songs, Dances, Burlesques, 
and Ethiopian Delineations,—with a change of Programme 
every night” was pronounced by the Republican as “first 
class, in every particular.”"° These minstrel shows, with 
their Ethiopian—or blackface—acts, became popular in the 
Forties, and by the late Fifties had reached such proportions 
that in some western cities they threatened to drive legiti- 
mate drama from the boards. Minstrelsy was definitely a 
higher art than the sort of variety entertainment generally 
found in the saloons. That the Wells troupe was still in 
Omaha in April, 1862, some six months after it had opened, 
attests to the popularity of this sort of entertainment on the 
frontier. But for its first considerable stand by a competent 
legitimate company, the city had to wait still another year. 


In September, 1863, the Nebraskian proudly carried the 
following item: 


Theatrical—We are able to announce to the pleasure 
seeking portion of the community that something really 
worthy and attractive in the theatrical line is coming to our 
city in a few days. Templeton and Co., the very popular 
proprietors and managers of a Theatre at Leavenworth, 
are to perform in this city for a series of nights. They have 
chosen Kansas City, Leavenworth, St. Joseph, Council 
Bluffs, and Omaha, as the principal points in their circuit, 
and at intervals will play at other towns... .1! 


Two weeks later we learn that “Court House Hall is crowded 
every night to its utmost capacity to witness the Theatrical 
exhibitions of Messrs. Templeton and Co.” Although this 
company, under the management of John Templeton, never 
became noted beyond the Missouri River town, it offered by 
far the best drama that Omaha had yet seen. Its opening 
production was Bulwer-Lytton’s immensely popular senti- 
mental drama, The Lady of Lyons, and its repertoire included 
such current favorites as Camille, The Stranger, Black-Eyed 
Susan, The Chamber of Death, Ingomar, and The Hunchback. 
Missing from this list are plays of American authorship, a 


Nebraska Republican, October 31, 1861. 
110maha Nebraskian, September 25, 1863. 
127bid., October 9, 1863. 
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not unusual omission from the repertoires of nineteenth 
century troupes. With a few notable exceptions, the Ameri- 
can dramatist had not yet come into his own. 


Although there can be little doubt that Templeton and 
his company were warmly received by amusement-starved 
Omahans, they apparently never returned to the city, and 
we have no record of their playing elsewhere after 1863. But 
John Templeton passed on such dramatic talent as he pos- 
sessed to his daughter Fay, who achieved nationwide fame 
in the Eighties as a singing comedienne and who was to visit 
Omaha after it had become a first-class theatrical town. 


The year 1864 offered Omaha nothing in the way of 
entertainment but concerts and several variety shows of a 
low order; however, with the end of the war, in 1865, theat- 
rical fortunes soared everywhere, and Omaha was no excep- 
tion. The spring of that year witnessed the arrival of a string 
of miscellaneous entertainers, including the National 
Harmonists, a vocal and instrumental troupe; Henry L. 
- Raymond, a noted Boston organist; and Captain Haskell, a 
ventriloquist, who packed the Courthouse for a week. In the 
fall came Mrs. Fanny Hernandez with her Rocky Mountain 
Troupe of child actors. This unusual group had been re- 
cruited in Denver two years earlier and had achieved a con- 
siderable following in the Colorado mining camps. Although 
the children played to large audiences in the Courthouse, 
they received only brief notices and few plaudits from the 
Omaha papers, and there is no reference to the titles of any 
of their productions. Mrs. Hernandez, however, made the 
local headlines three years later, when, during a return 
engagement in the city, she was shot by her husband and 
ultimately died of the wound. 


The fall of 1865 also saw what was apparently the first 
attempt to establish a permanent theatre in Omaha. On 
November 29 of that year, the City Council granted to 
Ebenezer Dallow, a local resident, a license “to open and 
keep a Theatre in his building on block 119 in said City. .. .”™ 
For some weeks prior to this time a variety troupe, the Eve- 
ning Star Minstrels, had been performing in this building, 
which was known as Dallow’s Hall, and they continued there 
until the first of the year. The headliner, Mr. Billy Andrews, 


13Proceedings of the Omaha City Council, November 29, 1865. 
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was applauded nightly for his Ethiopian songs, and was 
honored by a benefit performance on December 4, which 
affair was declared wholly successful.’* After the troupe 
left, at the end of December, Dallow’s hall was apparently 
converted into an ordinary saloon, for in 1866 Mr. Dallow 
advertised ale, but no entertainment. 


The next two theatrical attempts in the city met with 
artistic and financial failure, causing some resentment among 
the local citizenry. In May 1866, there appeared a Mr. W. 
Davis, billed as a “celebrated Irish Comedian.” But the 
Herald’s account of one of his performances leaves little 
doubt that he was celebrated for reasons other than his 
histrionic talent: 


... Mr. D. was a little bemuddled and had a “big 
cowld,” the attendance was quite “select,” and would be 
larger if Davis had kept sober the days previous. The 
ticket seller was surrounded by a lot of Harpies to whom 
the “great comedian” owed bills for liquor (these were 
many and tall,) for printing, music, board, and other et- 
ceteras, besides the rent and lighting of the Hall. The 
receipts were soon gobbled up. We are some dollars out, 
but let them go! The Programme opened with a “Drink- 
ing song” which out [sic] to be rendered in a sympathetic 
manner, but the vocalist excused himself on the ground of 
being “too drunk” but informed his hearers, if he “was 
sober, he could sing bully.” In the second, the singing of 
“Trust to Luck,” surveying the small house, he stated, the 
idea was appropriate, in the middle, he broke down, and 
scratching his head, making a prolonged pause, he raised 
his dexter hand and exclaimed “Hould on! now, I have id!” 
and changed the tune to “Teddy Regan.” . . . He played a 
“dead beat”—“the boys” put out the lights—the audience 
skeddadled—the doorkeeper pocketing the receipts, but- 
toned his coat and absquatulated in haste to lands unknown. 
“Alas! poor Yorick!”!5 


Omahans saw no more of the “celebrated Irish Comedian.” 


Some six weeks after this disaster, the Carter Theatrical 
Troupe arrived from Nebraska City to play in the Court- 
house and was warmly received by the editor of the Repub- 
lican, who commended the acting of Miss Carrie Carter and 
singled out for special praise the performance of Master 
Eddie Banks, “the infant Blondin,” who doubled as a tight 


14Nebraska Daily Republican, December 5, 1865. 
15Omaha Weekly Herald, May 25, 1866. 
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rope artist and an Ethopian delineator."* But the troupe 
attempted more than variety acts, one night’s bill including 
“the beautiful comedy of “The Morning Call,’ and the third 
act of the great tragedy of Othello...”!* There was also an 
unscheduled act in the Mayor’s office, where Mr. Carter paid 
a fine of $34 for giving his first performance without a 
license."* The license was apparently procured, for the com- 
pany remained for nearly two weeks and continued to re- 
ceive at least mild praise from the Republican. The Herald, 
however, felt otherwise, and on July 20 published the follow- 
ing item: 


The “Theatre.”—We are always gratified to see a re- 
spectable and legitimate amusement come here and carry 
off our surplus dollars and dimes. We encourage such. 
Nothing is more conducive to happiness than healthy 
amusement. When such come among us it receives our 
hearty endorsement and a liberal public patronage. The 
Carter Theatrical Troupe—an extensive troupe of three 
players!—played Box and Cox or something of that nature 
before a sparse house last night. They are “dead beats.” 
A company that seeks to evade our municipal laws is not 
worthy of our patronage. Don’t throw your dimes away by 
attending such a farcical humbug.!® 


A week later the Republican bade farewell to the troupe, 
admitting tacitly that it was perhaps something less than a 
first-class dramatic company: 


Carter’s theatre closed its brief season in our city Tues- 
day night. We learn that the company play [sic] in Council 
Bluffs on Saturday evening, and that on Monday Mr. Carter 
starts for New York City, where he will re-organize his 
troupe, adding to it new members and making it more 
efficient, with the intention of returning to Omaha and 
establishing a permanent theatre here.*° 


Mr. Carter apparently never returned with his strength- 
ened troupe, but by the winter of 1866-67 Omahans were 
clearly ready for a permanent theatre. Construction was al- 
ready under way on the new business block on Douglas 
Street, which was to contain the city’s first large and well- 


16QOmaha Daily Republican, July 14, 16, 1866. 
ITIbid., July 14, 1866. 

18] bid. 

19Omaha Weekly Herald, July 20, 1866. 
20Nebraska Republican, July 27, 1866. 
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equipped public hall, and by the first of the year at least four 
out-of-town theatrical managers had considered the possibili- 
ty of establishing themselves in Omaha. During the second 
week in September, Mr. Harry Richmond, the colorful trag- 
edian of Denver’s successful stock company, arrived in 
Omaha en route to the East and stayed over several days to 
give Shakespearian readings at the Courthouse. The read- 
ings were well received, out of more interest to one news- 
paper was Mr. Richmond’s announcement of his intention to 
settle permanently in Omaha: 


We are informed by Mr. Richmond, the tragedian, that 
he has in contemplation the establishment of a theatre in 
this city next winter, and is now negotiating for a building 
for the purpose. 

If his negotiations terminate successfully, he will prob- 
ably engage his company during his visit to the East, which 
way he is now traveling, and open his establishment early 
in the season.?! 


Winter came and went, however, without the return of Mr. 
Richmond, but less than a week after his departure, the 
Herald reported that three parties had been negotiating for 
the use of “the new hall in the Caldwell’s Block” for theatri- 
cal purposes.** One of these negotiators was a Mr. J. S. Col- 
lins, promoter for Walter Bray’s Theatrical and Opera 
Troupe, whose interest was welcomed by the Herald, which 
looked forward to “an intellectual amusement like the drama 
to while away the tedious hours of a dull winter’s night in 
Omaha.”** When this company actually did arrive, in Decem- 
ber, it was under the management of Mr. J. S. Potter, but 
it never occupied the “new hall,” which was not completed 
until the following May. On December 19, the City Council 
approved a resolution to the effect that “the Mayor be 
authorized to issue a license for said Theatre at the rate of 
Fifty dollars per quarter.”** Potter conducted this theatre in 
a small, makeshift, auditorium known as Brown’s Hall. 


John S. Potter, who was to give Omaha the best drama 
of its territorial days, had behind him a theatrical career that 
extended back to the 1820’s. In 1841, after a career as a boy 


21Ibid., September 14, 1866. 

220maha Weekly Herald, September 21, 1866. 

23] bid. 

24Proceedings of the Omaha City Council, May 19, 1866. 
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actor, he had come west and built one of the first theatres in 
Chicago. Later he moved south to Memphis and New Or- 
leans, and finally on to San Francisco, where he managed a 
string of small theatres. Shortly before his arrival in Omaha 
he had been manager of a successful troupe in Salt Lake 
City, which had as its leading lady the same Julia Dean 
Hayne who may have appeared at the Herndon House in 
1860. That Potter gave Omaha a drama of a calibre it had 
not previously witnessed is made abundantly clear by lauda- 
tory notices in both the Republican and the rival Herald, 
which could at last agree on a theatrical matter. The former 
stated that “Mr. Potter has presented to the play-loving 
citizens of Omaha by far the best theatrical entertainment 
which has ever been put before an Omaha audience.—His 
troupe is one of more than usual excellence, and Walter and 
Flora Bray have taken the heart of our people by storm.”” 
The rival paper was even more lavish in its praise: 


Omaha has such a representation of the Drama in 
POTTER’S Theatre as would be more than respectable in 
any city in the country. Mr. John S. Potter is a veteran 
manager and leaves nothing to be desired on that head. In 
opening his theatre in Omaha, he suffered the disadvantage 
of being preceded by an irresponsible company, that soon 
established the high character of his own by bringing to 
the baptismal boards of the first theatre in Omaha entitled 
to the name, a class of artists whose personal [sic] respecta- 
bility and talents at once placed them in favor with our 
people. This accounts for the satisfactory success thus far 
achieved by Mr. Potter, who, under the material disadvan- 
tages of want of a suitable Hall, has been able to give to 
Omaha what every well regulated city will have, a First 
Class Theatre. . . .26 


By the end of March, 1867, Potter, restless as always, had 
apparently left Omaha, but the company remained a while 
longer, passing to the management of R. M. Johnson. Un- 
fortunately we have no full repertoire for the group, the 
only productions mentioned specifically by the press being 
The Taming of the Shrew and Napoleon’s Old Guard, the 
latter a farcical afterpiece. We can assume, however, 
that such an experienced manager as Potter would offer 
a large and varied list of titles, concentrating perhaps 


25Nebraska Republican, January 4, 1867. 
26Omaha Weekly Herald, January 4, 1867. 
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on Shakespeare and the current popular melodramas. 
Before he left town Potter had apparently strained his 
amicable relations with the press. On March 15, the 
Republican announced that the local printing offices 
had suffered considerable losses “from the failure of 
theatrical and other public amusements to pay their bills,” 
and gave notice that henceforth all such business must be 
accompanied by cash in advance.** Perhaps the receipts had 
been decreasing, for after Potter’s departure, little further is 
heard of the troupe’s Omaha stand. In May, however, the 
Brays were again playing for Potter, this time in Kansas 
City. 

Meanwhile, a few days before the tenth anniversary of 
Omaha’s first theatrical performance in Armstrong and 
Clark’s store, a more competent company than Potter’s was 
brought from St. Louis by Mr. Henry Corri to open the new 
hall, which, under the name of the Academy of Music, was to 
become Omaha’s first permanent theatre. Here, within a 
few years, were to appear many of the leading players in 
America. But this is another chapter in the theatrical his- 
tory of the city, which, with Nebraska’s admission to the 
Union on March 1, had passed from a territorial outpost to 
the metropolis of a new state. 


270maha Weekly Republican, March 15, 1867. 
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PIONEERING IN NEBRASKA, 1872-1879 
—A Reminiscence — 


BY FRANK W. DEAN 


ur family, Father, Mother, and eight children (seven 

boys and one girl, ages from one to fourteen years) had 

been living in Helen, Georgia for two years on account 

of Father’s health. He had what the doctors called a sun- 
stroke in India, where six of us were born.’ 


In February 1872 Father went out to what is now Steele 
City, Nebraska. He organized a church and bought eighty 
acres of land at five dollars an acre. The payments for the 
land were on the installment plan. He also put up a shell 
of a house. He came back for us, and we went to our new 
home in Nebraska, stopping at Lookout Mountain for my 
oldest brother, Horace, who was there attending school. We 
got off the train at Jenkins Mills. Steele City was later 
built about a half mile above the mill. The St. Joseph and 
Grand Island Railroad was built only a short distance beyond 
the mill. We made the last leg of the trip from Hanover, 
Kansas to Jenkins Mills on a construction train. 


We arrived early in the morning of May 24, 1872. We 
ate our first meal in Nebraska, breakfast, at Mr. Baldwin’s. 


1[His father was the Rev. Samuel Dean, who became a home 
missionary after his return from India. The eight children were: 
Horace, Carrie, Walter, Frank, George, Edwin, Arthur, and Norman. 
All attended Doane College.—Editor.] 








The late Dr. Frank W. Dean, prior to his death on July 3, 
was the oldest living graduate of Doane College. A practicing 
ophthalmologist in Council Bluffs for over fifty years, he was 
born in India of missionary parents and spent his childhood 
in Jefferson County, Nebraska. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, Merrill, and Mary lived up the hill 
from the mill and perhaps a quarter of a mile away. It was 
a glorious spring morning. The old prairie grass had been 
burned off the land between Mr. Baldwin’s and the mill, 
and the new grass was up just far enough to make a beautiful 
green, and, singing as only they can sing, were dozens of 
meadow larks. It gave me such a happy feeling. Even now 
when I pass a singing meadow lark on a fence post, the sound 
brings back to me the picture of that lovely spring morning. 
After breakfast Horace, Walter, and I walked over to our 
new home. We found an unfinished story and a half house. 
There was a good roof, but the walls were just studding and 
siding, no sheeting or building paper inside the siding. There 
was no cellar and no foundation. The sills rested on pillars 
of stone about eighteen inches high. Father would have 
liked to have finished up a more comfortable house, but 
when the money ran out he had to stop. Before winter came 
we had dug a cellar and put a foundation under the house. 


There was no plowing done on the place except a strip 
across the north end of the eighty-acre farm. The strip was 
a quarter of a mile long and twelve or fifteen feet wide and 
had been plowed as a fire break. It was not nearly wide 
enough to stop a fire, but it made a suitable strip for starting 
a back fire. 


I want to say something about prairie fires now and go 
back to the plowed strip later. The grass in that part of the 
state was what is known as bluestem. The blades of grass 
were from a foot to a foot and a half long and covered the 
ground thickly. The stalks which gave the grass its name 
grew to be from three to six feet tall depending on whether 
it was a dry or rainy year. Sometimes the prairie would 
not be burned over for two or three years. That left a mass 
of dried grass on the ground. When the grass was fired, if it 
burned against the wind it would advance slowly, and the 
grass that was burning at one time was a narrow strip. If 
the fire were going with the wind it was something fearful. 
The heat from the fire causes the heated air to rise; the wind 
rushes in and increases the velocity of what might already be 
a strong wind. When the velocity is thirty or forty miles per 
hour, as it often was on the prairie with nothing to stop it, the 
flames would flare up ten or twelve feet; then the wind 
would slap them down on the dried grass ahead. The 
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grass in one spot would burn very quickly, and still the fire 
would travel so fast that two or three hundred feet would 
be burning at one time. Nothing could go through a fire 
like that and live. A prairie fire at night is a beautiful sight 
if it is away at a safe distance. 


As I am on the subject of prairie fires, I will relate what 
happened some five years after we arrived in Nebraska. 
Grandfather, Grandmother, and Uncle Albert lived on an 
eighty just south of our land. Their south line was the 
Nebraska-Kansas state line. One Sunday all the folks from 
Grandfather’s and from our home had gone to church except 
myself. I was fourteen years old at that time. After the 
folks had been away a half hour or so, I saw smoke off to the 
south. There was a stretch of unburned prairie about five 
miles square south of Grandfather’s, and I knew that if a 
fire came with the wind that was blowing from the south- 
west, everything of Grandfather’s would be wiped out. I 
put some matches in my pocket, got on a pony, and was 
down at the southeast corner of Grandfather’s land in a very 
short time. I saw the fire was sure to come, so I tied the 
pony where no harm would come to her and started to back- 
firing. There was a road going south toward Washington, 
Kansas, from the corner where I was and a plowed field east 
of it. Everything was safe in that direction. There was also 
a plowed field that met the southwest corner of Grand- 
father’s eighty. There should have been a firebreak plowed 
along the south line of Grandfather’s place between these 
two points, but that had been neglected. There was a road 
that ran along the line but it was not much of a road, just 
two paths with a ridge of grass between. Cattle had been 
driven back and forth on the road during the summer so the 
grass was not as high as it otherwise would have been. I had 
nothing to fight the fire down with if it got across where I 
was at work. I took off my coat and soaked it in the creek 
close by, then started to backfire on the south side of the 
road at the edge of the south path. The method was to light 
a few feet, let it burn south, and beat out any fire that 
started across the road. When that spot was safe a few 
feet more were fired. There was a quarter of a mile to back- 
fire in that way. I hardly expected to get it all done but 
thought I would work as fast as I could and try for it. For- 
tunately the wind was not blowing very hard. I saw that the 
fire was going to get to the end of the quarter of a mile as 
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soon if not before I did. As I got three or four hundred 
feet from the goal, Uncle Albert and Horace rode up. They 
had seen the smoke from the church and had taken the 
harness off two of the horses and rode the two and a half 
miles in a hurry. We got the backfiring done in time but 
had no time to spare. I could not have done it myself, but 
I made it possible with help at the end. 


I was very tired, and my eyebrows and lashes were 
burned off. My hands and face were burned enough to be 
painful, and one would have had to travel far to find one so 
black and dirty. Horace took me behind him on his horse so 
that I could ride to where my pony was. 


Now to go back to the plowed strip at the north end of 
our land which we found when we arrived. We planted it 
to garden and vegetables. That first year about fifteen acres 
of breaking was done, and we planted it to corn, pumpkins, 
watermelons, and sowed turnips. The melons, pumpkins, 
and turnips were put in among the corn. We made a “dug- 
out” hen house. We dug into the side of a ravine a couple 
of hundred feet from the house, put up posts and poles across 
the top of the posts, then brush and a little hay, and covered 
it with earth. We made the stables the same way except 
the cover was hay instead of earth. 


_ In the house we had a small wood stove for cooking and 
heating. The dining table was made from a carpenter’s 
bench, and we used boxes to sit on in place of chairs. We 
stuffed bed ticks with straw and slept on the floor as we 
had no bedsteads. It was pretty tough for Father and 
Mother, but a lark for the boys. The first winter we suffered 
a good deal from the cold. We had only the small cookstove 
for heating, and the house was not built so as to keep out 
the cold. During snowstorms the snow sifted through the 
cracks under the eaves so that our beds were covered in the 
morning. It almost makes me shiver now when I recall 
getting out of bed and dressing on cold mornings. 


Soon after we arrived, in the spring of 1872, we went to 
the river, the Little Blue, and got small trees, mostly elm 
and maple, and set them around the house. As I remember 
we set out about fifty that year, besides a number of very 
small ones that we set in groves close together. We carried 
these all on our shoulders as it was before we had a team. 
That summer of 1872, besides doing the work as told above 
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we walked to a schoolhouse made of cottonwood lumber. 
This schoolhouse was a little way from Jenkin’s Mills on the 
north side of the river. Our teacher was Miss Nannie Phelps, 
a very pretty young woman. After that term of school I did 
not see that teacher again until the summer of 1932. She 
was about eighty years old and was still very good looking. 


I can’t recall the order of events so will have to write 
of them as they come to me. 


When we were first in Nebraska, there were large 
stretches of prairie and few homes. Prairie chickens were 
there, thousands of them in flocks, during the winter. In 
the spring they would gather on a rise of burnt-over ground. 
Then they would boom and cackle, and the males would 
fight. I have seen twenty or more fights going on at one 
time. They made their nests on land that was not burned 
over so as to have the dry grass for their nests. 


The quail were also very plentiful. They built their nests 
on the ground where there was dry grass, but their nests 
were mostly along ravines where there was some brush. 
We always knew where a good many nests were. When 
we saw a fire that we knew would burn out the nests, we 
used to bring in the eggs. We set the quail eggs under some 
of our pigeons and the prairie hens’ eggs under hens. After 
they were hatched the little praire chickens would not follow 
the hens and were soon lost. As soon as the quail hatched 
we put them in a closed pen and fed them. We raised a 
number in this way. In the fall when they were grown we 
did not like to kill the pets for food, so turned them out. 
They were very tame and stayed around with the chickens 
through the winter. In the spring they mated and dis- 
appeared. 


After we had been in Nebraska a few years we owned 
some horses, ponies, cows, pigs, turkeys, and chickens. With 
milk, eggs, butter, chickens, turkeys, vegetables, and wild 
game, we had plenty to eat. There were enough eggs to 
trade at the store for coffee, sugar, etc. I remember we 
traded eggs at eight cents a dozen for brown sugar, which 
was so wet that one could almost squeeze water out of it, at 
nine pounds for a dollar. We paid ten cents for a box of 
fifty sulphur matches. In the winter we had traps set all 
the time. What game we caught we dressed and hung up 
to freeze. Saturday, when there was no school, we killed 
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what turkeys and chickens would be needed through the 
week, dressed them, and hung them up with the game. 
There was always something ready to cook. There were ten 
in our family, and we had visitors most of the time, so it 
was necessary to have a good deal ready for the table. Once 
in a while we butchered a hog. I liked pork very much and 
would eat so much that I was always sick the next day. 


After the first winter we made the house more com- 
fortable by filling the space between the studding with con- 
crete. There was no cement, so we used lime and sand. 
Then little by little we acquired comfortable, but inexpen- 
sive furniture. 


In the fall of 1873 Uncle Simon, Father’s youngest 
brother, came and stayed with us for a time. He was slim 
and six feet three or four inches tall. He rode out from 
Walhalla, South Carolina, on horseback. I think he was 
with us about a year, then started West by train. When he 
got to Battle Mountain, Nevada, he dropped something be- 
tween the train and the platform. The train was not moving 
so he got down to pick up whatever it was he had dropped. 
The train started and rolled him between the car and the 
platform. He died in an hour or so. 


The first real blizzard we experienced was April 12, 
1873. When we got up in the morning the wind was blow- 
ing hard from the north, and the air was so full of snow 
we could not see the stables, some two hundred feet from 
the house. No one went out in the storm until after break- 
fast. Horace, who was fifteen, got ready to go to the stables 
to milk and feed the stock. He tied a rope around his waist, 
and the rope was let out from the house. It was fortunate 
Horace did have the rope, for he made three attempts before 
he found the stables. The rope was left tied between the 
house and stables as a guide. In a blizzard like that one 
the wind and snow take one’s breath away, making it nec- 
essary to turn around to breathe. One does not know 
whether he turned all the way around or only part way and 
loses his direction and is lost. Two of our neighbors had 
driven to Beatrice to the flour mill with wheat to trade. 
Beatrice was twenty-five miles distant. They were on their 
way home when the storm struck them. One man unhitched 
his team and let them go. Then he rolled himself in all the 
wraps he had and lay down in the bottom of the wagon box. 
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The other man tied the lines to the dash so they would not 
drag, then rolled in all the covers he had, and got down in 
the wagon box. His horses took him home. The family 
heard the wagon drive up to the house. They found the man 
so nearly frozen that he needed help to get in the house. His 
face, hands, and feet were frozen but not so badly but that 
they got all right in a few weeks. The other man’s team 
came home, but the man was found in his wagon frozen to 
death. 


The Oto Indians were on a reservation with headquarters 
at Blue Springs, Nebraska. The western limit of the reser- 
vation was within about three miles of our home. The Indi- 
ans used to go by our home on their way west to hunt buf- 
falo. I think they more often went west on the north side 
of the Little Blue River. Some of our neighbors used to 
go west in wagons to hunt. They would be gone three or 
four weeks and come back with meat, hides, and sometimes 
young buffalo calves. The Cranes, who lived a half mile 
north of us, kept a buffalo bull calf until he was two years 
old, then had to kill him because he would walk through 
any fence they built. The Indians sometimes had a success- 
ful hunt; at other times the Sioux Indians got after them. 
The Otos were afraid of the Sioux and would retreat as fast 
as they could, losing some of their equipment, buffalo meat, 
hides, and sometimes a few scalps. 


When en route for the hunt they were a queer sight. 
The buck Indians would ride the ponies, sitting on a pile of 
blankets or quilts which were always dirty. There was a 
pole on each side of the pony fastened in some way by the 
butt ends, the tips dragging on the ground. On the poles 
behind the pony were a pile of blankets or whatever they 
were taking on the trip. Often it was a tent cover; on top 
of this pile of stuff was a squaw and maybe a papoose or 
two. The squaws had to be taken along because they did 
all the work, a true example of the saying, “Everybody works 
but father.” 


Once a cow of ours mired in a water hole and died. The 
Indians asked if they could have her. We realized that would 
relieve us of the work of burying her, so we gladly gave them 
the cow. We stood around to see what they would do. They 
tied a number of ropes onto the cow; then ponies and Indians 
all pulled the cow out of the mudhole. The men then sat 
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down, and the squaws went to work. They skinned the 
animal very quickly. They then opened the belly and re- 
moved the viscera. Half a dozen or more Indian children 
from four to ten years old were asking for something to eat. 
One of the squaws cut off a piece of intestine about a foot 
long, took hold of one end of the piece with thumb and 
finger, and with thumb and finger of the other hand stripped 
out the contents and gave the piece of intestine to a little 
boy. He went away chewing it. The squaw repeated the 
process until all had what they seemed to think was a dainty 
morsel. The carcass was cut up, and the Indians left, taking 
all the pieces with them, without any effort to protect it 
from dirt and flies. 


In the summer of 1874 we had our wheat cut and in the 
stack. The corn was in the silk. That year we had more 
than a hundred young turkeys. One noon, while we were 
at the dinner table, through the window we could see the 
turkeys were excited and were picking at something. It 
was grasshoppers; they settled down in such numbers that 
within twenty-four hours there was very little of any green 
growing thing to be seen. All there was left of the corn was 
the stalks and some of the center ribs of the leaves. Every- 
thing in the garden was eaten up. Where the turnips were, 
there was a cup-shaped depression in the ground, and even 
‘the center root was eaten down about an inch below the 
bottom of the cup. The destruction of the gardens and the 
loss of the corn were a great blow to everyone. There were 
no canned goods in those days, and fresh vegetables were 
not shipped out our way. And even if they were, there was 
no money with which to make the purchase. Our family 
did what all our neighbors did, that was to live on what 
there was left. We did not have a great variety, but we 
did not suffer enough to stunt us at all in our growth. We 
ate all we wanted of what we had and were out of doors a 
great deal and got along very well. Of course the turkeys 
grew wonderfully on grasshoppers. In the fall we shipped 
ninety-six turkeys in one shipment to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
We thought we did pretty well, and still we received only 
nine cents a pound for them. 


I think it was in 1875 that a man by the name of Jim —— 
came up from the Ozarks in southern Missouri. He had 
an ox team and wanted to work, so Father let him break 
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five acres of prairie land in the northwest corner of our 
farm. At the table Jim talked all the time. His dialect was 
so peculiar that we began to giggle and were sent away from 
the table. After dinner Jim saw Edwin in the yard and asked 
him what he was laughing at when at the table. Edwin said, 
“I was at Grandma’s, but the boys said they were laughing 
at you.” 


Father had a very good telescope, the one used on the 
ocean voyage. The town of Steele City was about a mile 
and a half from our home. On the side hill Pearson’s store 
stood out in full view. Jim had never before looked through 
a telescope. He sat on the floor, rested the telescope on the 
window sill, and looked in all directions. Finally he looked 
in one direction for some time, then reached out with his 
right arm as if he were going to take hold of something. 
Horace said, “What are you trying to do?” Jim answered, 
“I kin almost touch Pearson’s.” 


Once Father and Mother were away for the day. We 
were just finishing our dinner when one of the boys stepped 
on a muskmelon rind he had dropped on the floor. It slipped 
so nicely that we all put rinds on the floor inside down, a 
rind on each foot, and skated all over the floor. Of course 
we were compelled to clean up the mess, but at that we had 
lots of fun. 


Our table behavior was better than that when our par- 
ents were present. There were table rules, written by 
Grandfather Abbott, tacked on the wall in our dining room. 
If any of us misbehaved we had to get up and read the rules 
aloud. Then we were not allowed to talk much at the 
table. We were told, “Children should be seen, not heard.” 
That I think is a very bad custom. Children’s talk might be 
directed, but the habit of sitting at the table through a meal 
and not entering into the conversation is a habit hard to 
overcome. 


In 1873 or 1874 someone organized a picnic. Arrange- 
ments were made with the St. Joseph and Grand Island Rail- 
road for two or three cars. As I remember, they were cattle 
cars. At least the sides and top were openwork. In these 
slat openings branches of trees were placed so that the cars 
looked a mass of green. The reason I am not sure they were 
cattle cars was that there were openings in the ends allow- 
ing one to pass from one car to another by jumping the 
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space between them where they were fastened together with 
coupling rings. The picnic was at Marysville, Kansas. The 
whole family could not go, but Father and Mother took 
George and me with them. I don’t think I had a very good 
time as I don’t remember much about it, though I remember 
an accident on the way down. At that time the women and 
even the girls wore bustles that made them look like mon- 
strosities. A girl of sixteen, not being able to buy a bustle, 
made one by fastening a bunch of paper under her dress. 
With that arrangement she could switch around as well as 
anyone. On the way down to Marysville a spark from the 
engine fell on the shelf of her dress made by the bustle, and 
soon the paper began to burn. The fire was extinguished 
without injury to the girl, but that part of her dress which 
was her pride was gone. Someone fastened a small shawl 
around her to cover her embarrassment. A collection was 
taken, and at Marysville a dress was bought for her. It was 
a bright colored dress and covered with large figures; I 
think they called it a Dolly Varden. The girl came home 
feeling very smart and important. 


When Arthur was a little fellow about four, he had the 
habit of holding his breath when angry. He was playing 
on the north kitchen porch, got angry over something, and 
held his breath. His face was getting to be bluish in color. 
Father came out of the house, picked him up by his collar, 
and soused him in a rain barrel which was standing by the 
porch under the eaves. He put him entirely under the 
water. Arthur began to breathe as soon as he was out of the 
water and was never known to hold his breath again because 
of anger. 


In the winter of 1875, Mr. George Reynolds was teaching 
in the sandstone schoolhouse that was located just across 
the road from the northeast corner of our land, not much 
more than a block from our home. Mr. Reynolds used to 
leave the key at our house Friday night and call for it Mon- 
day morning. He lived four or five miles south in Kansas 
on Joy Creek and rode back and forth on a horse. 


One Thursday I was sick and stayed at home. Friday I felt 
better and went to school with the others. In the afternoon 
I began to feel bad again and put my head down on my desk. 
The teacher hit me on the side of the head with a book. The 
blow was hard enough to knock me out of the seat onto the 
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floor. He then took me by the collar over on the other side 
of the schoolroom (the girls’ side) and put me in one of 
the front seats which was so small I couldn’t get my knees 
under the desk. I sat with my feet in the aisle. Mr. Rey- 
nolds then struck me across the knees and told me to turn 
and sit straight in the seat. By that time I was in such a 
frame of mind that I didn’t care much what happened, and 
as I couldn’t get my knees under the desk I hung my feet 
over the top of it. Then I did get a trouncing that was 
worth-while. While this was going on, I saw my chance and 
gave the teacher a good kick on the shin. It stopped the 
whipping for only a few seconds; then it began with renewed 
vigor. Finally he slammed me down in the seat and said, 
“Now you sit properly in that seat.” I got up, went for my 
cap, and left for home. I felt much relieved when I was 
out of the schoolhouse, as I expected he would try to stop 
me. He did not even speak tome. When I got home Mother 
asked me why I came home. I told her I did not feel well. 
We never told when we were whipped at school, for of course 
it was usual'y our fault that we got it. 


The morning after my trouncing Edwin and I were both 
red with scarlet fever. The Monday morning after, Mr. Rey- 
nolds stopped for the key. Mother came into the room where 
we were and said, “Mr. Reynolds looked frightened when I 
told him you two had scarlet fever. I wonder if he is afraid 
of it.” Edwin said, “I guess he thinks maybe he pounded it 
into Frank.” 


We all learned to swim in the Little Blue River. Our 
swimming hole was about three-quarters of a mile from 
home. We sometimes walked to the swimming hole but 
usually went in a wagon or on our ponies. We set a trotline 
across the river and caught a good many channel catfish. 
To go and look at the line every day helped out in a chance 
for aswim. Down near the river were thickets of wild goose 
plums. We used to go down when they were ripe and in a 
short time pick enough to furnish us plum butter for the 
year. 


For a little more of a delicacy we had grape jelly. The 
grapes grew in the timber along the river and creeks. 
George and I went down to the river one time to pick grapes. 
We had a team and wagon with us. We each had a basket 
which when filled we emptied in tubs which were in the 
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wagon. We picked independently. After a while I heard 
George call for help. I found he had climbed out on a limb 
about twenty feet from the ground. In reaching out for 
some grapes, he had slipped and was hanging, head down, 
with his legs around the limb. He could not get back be- 
cause his body was in a tangle of vines. I climbed out on 
the limb and after some work George was back on the limb. 
We crawled down from the tree and looked for grapes which 
grew nearer the ground. 


Wild strawberries ripened during the first half of June. 
We knew where the patches were. The best ones were in 
the ravines where there was more moisture than up on the 
flat prairie. The wild strawberry has a great deal richer 
flavor than the cultivated variety. We often got a number 
of quarts at one time. As we had plenty of good cream for 
the berries we thought the first part of June a delightful 
time of the year. 


I think it was in the summer of 1877 that I first went 
out into the harvest field to bind grain. The first day was 
in a rye field, and I was supposed to keep up my station. 
There were five of us; each had to bind one fifth of the 
distance around the field before the machine came around 
and caught up with us. The rye was heavy and tall. I was 
fourteen and small for my age. I had to work pretty hard. 
I got through the forenoon without being caught by the 
machine before I had bound my station. In the afternoon 
I went out again. I had on a heavy pair of shoes which began 
to blister my heels. I took the shoes off and put up some 
bundles of rye by them so I could find them. We were 
working behind a “dropper.” It was before “harvesters” 
and “binders” were invented. The dropper left the grain 
to be bound spread out three or four feet. The very first 
bundle I was to bind after taking off my shoes I pushed 
together with my foot. As I kicked the bundle together, I 
felt something sharp and painful strike the side of my foot. 
I looked under the bundle and found a good-sized rattlesnake. 
I had a painful time at first. I walked to Grandfather’s 
home. (We were cutting his rye.) He and Uncle Justin 
remembered they had read recently that for snake bites, 
put two tablespoonsful of spirits of camphor in a cup of milk, 
but they had forgotten how to give it, so they made me drink 
it all at one time. Of course with that amount of alcohol 
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I was drunk in a little while and felt no pain. They hunted 
and found the directions, which were: “Give a teaspoon 
every half hour.” In spite of the fact that I had already 
had an overdose of spirits of camphor, I took a second cup 
of the mixture as per directions. The smell or taste of cam- 
phor is very disagreeable to me even now. The harvesting 
was all done for the season before I was able to work again. 
The rattlesnakes were thick that year because the prairie 
was being broken and the snakes were driven into the 
adjoining fields. After I was bitten the boys took our dog 
Bruno to the fields with them. Bruno killed thirteen rattle- 
snakes in our wheat field that year. He used to bark at 
the snakes while they were coiled to strike. Finally they 
would strike. As soon as the snake was straightened out, 
Bruno would grab it in his mouth and kill it with one shake. 
The dog would pay no attention to any snake except the 
rattlesnake, though if any of us picked up a harmless snake 
by the tail he would take it away from us. Bruno was so 
anxious to kill all rattlesnakes, he once tried to get one out 
of a hole in the ground. He tried the method he used to get 
ground squirrels out. He enlarged the opening of the hole 
just enough to allow his muzzle to enter. He then crowded 
his muzzle in so that no air could get by. He exhausted the 
air by drawing in a long breath, then blowing it out the sides 
of his mouth. After a few breaths of this kind the ground 
squirrel came up for air, and the dog would grab it. Well, 
he tried it on a rattlesnake. I don’t suppose the snake came 
up for air, for snakes do not need much air; at least they can 
live a long time without it. However, the snake came up 
and bit Bruno’s nose. The dog was very sick, and his head 
was so swollen that he could not open his eyes for a number 
of days. When he was well again he was more of an enemy 
of rattlesnakes than ever. 

Our home was just a mile from the Nebraska-Kansas 
state line. On the Kansas side there was an outcropping 
of red sandstone on some hills. The hills were there because 
the stones prevented the wash of the land. There is where 
we went for our stone for foundations. Before picking up 
one of these flat stones to load on the wagon, we always 
turned the stone over with a crowbar because very often 
there would be one or more rattlesnakes under it. 


Coyotes troubled us a great deal. The country was very 
thinly settled, and there was nothing to stop coyotes from 
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multiplying. They did not trouble the chickens very much 
because we shut them up at night and they stayed pretty 
close to the house during the day. The turkeys were also 
shut in at night, but during the day they wandered a quarter 
of a mile or so off in the corn fields. This made easy pick- 
ing for the coyotes. I think they must have killed almost 
a quarter of the young turkeys that got to be two or three 
pounds. When George was dressing one morning, he saw a 
coyote in the yard and shot it from the window. He shot it 
with a long-barreled muzzle-loading rifle. To load it we 
poured the powder into the barrel, then put a patch of 
cloth about an inch square over the muzzle, then a buckshot 
on the cloth, and rammed the bullet and patch down onto 
the powder and put on a percussion cap. George skinned 
the coyote and sent the skin to Professor Swezey at Doane 
College. He mounted it and put it in the museum with 
George’s name attached. 


Another animal that caused us trouble was the common 
striped skunk. They seemed to be able to get into the hen 
house at night though we thought it was skunk proof. A 
skunk will kill a number of hens though they can take only 
one away. One night Horace, Walter, and I were sleeping 
on a partly made haystack which was near the henhouse. 
- I awoke hearing the chickens making a noise. I woke the 
boys, and Horace went to the house and got a gun. Walter 
got a lamp. I went to the front of the henhouse to prevent 
whatever was in there from getting away. The boys went 
inside. I could hear them talking. Walter, “There it is in 
the hen nest.” Next came the report of the gun. Walter, 
“Did you get him?” Horace, “I guess so; he dropped his tail.” 
The henhouse was a dugout, you remember, and the odor 
from the skunk was confined, so the smell was something 
awful. The boys ran for the door, coughing. The tempta- 
tion was too great for me, and I held the door shut for a 
while. When I let go of the door I ran, snatched my blanket 
from the haystack, and found another sleeping place for the 
rest of the night. I thought it safer. 


Another time Walter and I decided we did not want to 
go to prayer meeting on Thursday evening. We were slow 
getting our work done and were not ready when the others 
started. Father said, “Hurry and finish your work and come 
to prayer meeting on your ponies.” We started off on our 
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ponies, but when we were an eighth of a mile from home 
we met a skunk. We thought we might be able to kill it by 
running the ponies over it. We rode over it, back and forth, 
one pony after the other on the full run. Of course the 
ponies jumped it each time, and finally the skunk got away 
from us by running off to one side of the road and into some 
bushes. We then went on to church. We attracted a good 
deal of attention and had been seated only a minute before 
a deacon came over to where we were and said, “You boys 
get out of here and be quick about it.” 


The cottontail rabbits used to make their burrows in the 
wheat fields. The burrows were made for temporary hiding 
places and had two or three openings, three feet or so apart. 
The tunnels met in the center about a foot below the surface 
of the ground. We often reached in and pulled the rabbits 
out. One day I reached in after a rabbit when something 
bit my finger. I soon discovered it was a skunk. My finger 
was a little sore for a few days, but no harm came of it. 


One morning when we went out to do the chores before 
breakfast we found some dead hens in the henhouse and a 
track of feathers leading north from there. We followed 
the track of feathers about an eighth of a mile. They led us 
to a clump of yellow dock on the edge of the ravine. There 
we found a hole five or six inches in diameter. Two of the 
boys went for a spade and gun. When we dug down about 
two feet a skunk stuck her head out and was shot. We dug 
down another foot or so and came to a nest of nine little 
skunks. Walter threw them out one by one using their 
tails as handles. They were about one-quarter grown, but 
even if they were small they were well equipped with arma- 
ments of defense. As soon as we had dispatched the lot we 
went home for breakfast. Mother would not let us in the 
house. She passed some food out to us, but for once in our 
lives we found we were not hungry. 


I think the most lonesome time I had while we were 
living in Steele City was when I herded sheep for Mr. Bald- 
win for four weeks. I was eleven years old, and to be out 
all day seeing nothing but prairie and sheep was enough 
to make a boy lonesome. One day there was something 
that was more exciting. A man who lived a mile or two 
from Mr. Baldwin had some sheep. His boy about my age 
drove their sheep up near where I had Mr. Baldwin’s sheep. 
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We kept the flocks apart and played between. He said his 
Merino ram could lick my Cotswold because his Merino had 
horns and the Cotswold did not. I told him I thought the 
Cotswold could lick the Merino because it was the biggest. 
In order to see who was right we got the two rams together. 
They faced each other and backed away until they were 
about fifty feet apart, then raced toward each other at full 
speed. When they were ten or twelve feet apart they leaped 
in the air and struck their heads together as they were com- 
ing down. One could have heard their heads strike from 
a long distance. They shook their heads and backed off 
again to repeat the charge. The third time they came 
together, they must not have landed exactly square as my 
Cotswold broke the Merino’s neck. I was glad that I did 
not have to report my ram dead. 


In June 1877 I drove with Father to Crete, Nebraska to 
attend the commencement exercises at Doane College and 
to bring my sister Carrie home. Doane College at that time 
occupied the old academy building located between Fifth 
and Sixth Streets on Ivy Avenue. It was a two story 
building with a tall tower in which hung the bell which now 
hangs in the belfry of Merrill Hall. While there were only 
two stories, the ceilings were so high that the building was 
as tall as an ordinary three story one. On the first floor 
a hall went from the front to the back door. The space on 
the second floor was all taken up by a large hall. This hall 
was used for college gatherings for church as a church 
building had not been built. As we drove up toward the 
building, Father said, “I hope you will go to school in that 
building before long.” It seemed to me that I would dread 
going to such a large institution. It was the largest building 
I had seen for years. On commencement day I went to the 
hall on the second floor and heard the three graduates, Will 
Bridges, Dan Tromble, and George Mitchell, deliver their 
orations. I thought if I did go to Doane I would not try to 
graduate, for I felt sure I could not get up and deliver an 
oration before a big crowd such as the one of that day. That 
was the first class to graduate, and it seemed as if the whole 
town was there. 


At home we always had family prayers after breakfast 
and supper. In the morning we each had a Bible and read 
a verse as our turn came until the chapter was finished. 
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In the evening Father read one of the Psalms. One evening 
when we had finished the meal, Father said it was a little 
too dark to read and that we should each repeat a verse from 
the Bible. Arthur was an enormous eater; when his turn 
came he pushed back from the table and said, “For who 
can eat or who else can hasten there unto more than I.’ 


In the fall of 1879 four of us attended Doane College, 
Carrie a Senior, Walter, George, and I as “Preps.” We drove 
from Steele City to Crete. Father with a light spring wagon 
took Carrie and our Aunt Chloe, who was to keep house for 
us. Horace took Walter, George, and me in a farm wagon. 
We took along beds and other furniture, and some vegetables 
and led a cow at the tail of the wagon. It took us two days 
to make the trip. ‘From Steele City to what is now called 
Old Plymouth was sixteen miles, prairie all the way, with 
no houses after we left Steele City. 


A few miles north of Steele City we crossed the old 
Oregon Trail. Teams and wagons make two paths across 
prairie land, with a strip of grass between the paths. The 
paths as we found them were worn eight to twelve inches 
deep. The paths are made by the feet of the horses and 
the wheels of the wagons. They kill the grass and make 
dust of the earth. The wind blows the dust out, and so 
the path or ruts, as they are called, gradually get deeper. 
If the land is not level the deepening is increased by the 
wash. When the ruts get so deep that it makes it hard walk- 
ing for the horses, another track is started at the side. A new 
track is started after a rain; at that time it would be muddy 
in the ruts and driving is better on the sod. There were 
twenty or thirty of these double tracks side by side made by 
hundreds of wagons in the old time caravans on their way 
to the coast. Crossing the Oregon Trail with so many deep 
ditches was very disagreeable. The wheels dropped into 
one ditch after another. We had to cross at right angles; 
otherwise the wagon tongue would slap the horses with great 
force. We made the trip safely, and my entering the prepara- 
tory department of Doane College in September 1879 put 
an end to my life in the pioneer home in Steele City, Jeffer- 
son County, Nebraska. 


2Ecclesiastes 2:25. 

















JAMES MACKAY’S JOURNEY IN NEBRASKA 
IN 1796 


BY AUBREY DILLER 


EBRASKANS who are curious about the history of their 
state and use Coues’ edition of Lewis and Clark' may 
well be intrigued by a dotted line marked Mr J. Mac- 

kays Route, to be seen on the first large folded map in 
the pocket in the fourth volume. For the route shown lies 
entirely within the present state of Nebraska, and it is 
earlier than Lewis and Clark. Few persons known by name 
and date trod the soil of Nebraska beyond the banks of 
the Missouri River before Lewis and Clark. Bourgmond in 
1714, Villasur in 1720, and the Mallets in 1739 are almost 
the only ones,” and their routes are very uncertain. Traders 
from St. Louis and Prairie du Chien followed the Kansas 
and Platte Rivers during the last quarter of the century, 
but nothing personal is known of them. So Mr J. Mackays 
Route stands out as a first in the historical record of Ne- 
braska and deserves to be remembered. 


The map in question is a facsimile of a manuscript map 
of the western half of the United States said in the car- 
touche to have been compiled by M. Lewis and copied by 
Nicholas King in 1806 for the War Department. Since Coues’ 
publication it has become well known and has recently 


1Elliott Coues, History of the Expedition under the Command 
of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1893). 

2A. P. Nasatir, Before Lewis and Clark, Documents Illustrating 
the History of the Missouri 1785-1804 (St. Louis, 1952), pp. 17 and 
28 with references. 








Aubrey Diller is professor of Greek at Indiana University. 
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been studied carefully and published in photograph.’ The 
original map was actually drawn by William Clark at Fort 
Mandan (in North Dakota) in the winter of 1804-1805, be- 
fore the expedition proceeded across the mountains to the 
west coast. The map was sent to Washington by Meri- 
wether Lewis along with his reports, and copies of it were 
presented to both houses of Congress by Jefferson with his 
message of 19 February 1806. The War Department copy 
is now in the National Archives, and a photograph of a 
State Department copy is in the Map Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress.* 


Who was Mr J. Mackay, and where did Clark learn of 
his Route? In his journals Clark refers to this same person 
several times for topographical information on the Missouri 
River.’ In one passage the words “Mr Mackay lais down 
a old french fort” suggest that he is citing a map by Mackay. 
On 13 August 1804 Lewis and Clark passed “the place where 
Mr Ja: McKey had a tradeing house in 95. & 96. & named 
it Fort Charles,” which suggests that Clark knew more 
about Mackay than the map told him. The map Clark cites 
is thought to be one found many years ago in the Indian 
Office in a package of manuscript maps that seems to have 
belonged to William Clark.* This map agrees satisfactorily 
with all of Clark’s citations except one, but that is the very 
one that concerns us. It does not show Mr J. Mackays 
Route. Clark must have had another map that did show 
it, but no such map is found today among Clark’s papers. 


James Mackay was almost forgotten in 1893, when Coues 
published his edition of Lewis and Clark, but he is now 


8Jesse S. Douglas, “Lewis’ Map of 1806,” Military Affairs, V 
(1941), 68-72; Sara Jones Tucker, Indian Villages of the Illinois 
Country (Springfield, Illinois, 1942) Plate XXXII. 

4National Archives, Records of the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Ama 21 (Roll). The photograph is dated 21 November 1934. 
The writer has inquired repeatedly at the State Department and the 
National Archives without locating the original of this photograph. 
The State Department copy, overlooked by Douglas and Tucker, is 
sometimes more correct in small details than the War Department 
copy. 

5R. G. Thwaites, The Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition (1904), I, 50, 109, 147; VI, 125. 

6A. H. Abel, “A New Lewis and Clark Map,” The Geographical 
Review, I (1916), 329-345. 
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well known in the annals of the Missouri River as the leader 
of the second expedition sent out by the Upper Missouri 
Company of St. Louis in 1795." The expedition left St. Louis 
in August, and on November 11 it halted at the village of 
the Maha Indians and began to build the house called Fort 
Charles which Clark mentions in his journals. In the spring 
of 1796 Mackay sent his subordinate John Evans to lead 
a party on up to the Mandans. Nothing is known of his 
own movements in the meantime except what we learn 
from the Route in Nebraska which is our present theme. 
Mackay and Evans returned to St. Louis in 1797, and Mackay 
stated repeatedly in later years that he had written a full 
account of his expedition and produced a map of the Mis- 
souri River showing the results of it. The account has not 
been preserved, and no map exists that bears the name of 
James Mackay as author. However, there do exist a num- 
ber of similar maps in manuscript and print that are now 
very plausibly attributed to Mackay, one of them being 
the Indian Office map we have just mentioned. 


The Route of James Mackay in Nebraska, omitted on 
the Indian Office map, is shown with a vengeance on two 
other maps of the group attributed to Mackay.® One of 
them is the map that accompanies Perrin du Lac’s Voyage 
dans les deux Louisianes, published in Paris in 1805.° The 
other is a manuscript map discovered among the papers 
of J. N. Nicollet [d. 1843] in the War Department in 1917 
and preserved now in the Library of Congress.'® Both have 
the dotted line marked Route de Jacques Mackay en 1796 
or Traces de Jacques Machey 1796, but it is accompanied 
here by rather copious notes in French (the language of all 
Mackay’s maps) which tell us something of what Mackay 
saw on his tour and compensate to this extent for the loss 


TNasatir, op. cit., 93-108. 

8A. Diller, “Maps of the Missouri River before Lewis and 
Clark,” Studies in Honor of George Sarton (New York, 1946), 
505-519. 

®Reproduced in Missouri Historical Society Collections, IV 
(1912), 18; South Dakota Historical Collections, VII (1914), inside of 
back cover; W. R. Wedel, An Introduction to Pawnee Archeology 
(Washington, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 112, 1936), 
map 7. 

10Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Papers of J. N. 
Nicollet, Vol. II, Part 2, Nos. 342-345. See Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, VIII (1921-22), 149-152. 
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of his journals and reports. The manuscript copy of the 
route and notes is often more complete and correct than 
the printed copy, but it has never been published. With 
the help of these notes in a better text Mackay’s journey 
in Nebraska in 1796 acquires clarity and significance and 
becomes an important event in the early history of the 
state. So far as this writer has been able to ascertain, its 
interest in this respect has never been exploited. Let us 
see, then, where James Mackay went and what he saw, 
according to the Nicollet manuscript map. 


Mackay started from his winter quarters in “Fort 
Charles.” This house, the first building by white men in 
Nebraska, was very near the site of the present village of 
Homer in Dakota County.'' From here Mackay made di- 
rectly for L’eau qui court (Niobrara River). Crossing near 
its mouth, he zigzagged westward between the Niobrara 
and the R. des Poncas. Crossing the Keyapaha (unnamed) 
about on the state line, he moved indirectly southwestward 
until he struck the Niobrara again a little below Valentine 
(on the map this stretch is too long). Crossing again, he 
passed the lakes of Cherry County on his right and struck 
those of Brown County at the head of the Calamus (un- 
named), which he followed downstream to its confluence 
with the R. des Loups near Burwell. From here he struck 
. off northeast to the R. Corne du cerf (Elkhorn), which he 
crossed and followed eastward until it turns south in Cum- 
ing County. From here he struck off northeast again to 
reach his starting-point at Fort Charles. He had travelled 
some five hundred miles and had explored for the first 
time part of the courses of three important rivers of Ne- 
braska, the Niobrara, the Loup, and the Elkhorn, the last 
not known previously by name or mark. The route lay 
through uninhabited territory, and apparently the journey 
was without incident. Mackay must have traveled on horses 
obtained from the Mahas or simply accompanied the Mahas 
on a hunting expedition. 


11Fort Charles was “between the very village of the Mahas and 
the Missouri River” (Nasatir, op. cit., 362). The village of the 
Omahas is at Homer, Nebraska (Federal Writers Project, Nebraska, 
A Guide to the Cornhusker State [1939], 259). Coues, op. cit., I, 74, 
followed by Thwaites, op. cit., I, 109 and Nasatir, op. cit., 98, 352, 
locates Ft. Charles near Omadi, Nebraska, a ghost town in Dakota 
County. 
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The notes illustrating this journey on the map are as 
follows: R. qui monte. (Climbing River.) Bazile Creek in 
Knox County.—Source froide. (Cold spring.) On the south 
side of the Keyapaha River.—Trouve ici le Millieu de Vos 
de la Cuisse d’un animal dont le gros bout avoit 7 pouces de 
diametre, & Vautre bout pres de 6%4 pouces. (Found here 
the middle part of the thigh-bone of an animal, the large 
end of which was 7 inches in diameter and the other 6% 
inches.) In Keyapaha County. There are large deposits of 
fossils across the Niobrara at Devil’s Gulch and Fossil Park 
in Brown County, but of course the greatest deposits are 
further west, at Agate in Sioux County. This note makes 
Mackay the discoverer of the Nebraska fossils—Dans ce 
Pays il y a beaucoup d’ours blancs. (In this country there 
are many white bears.) In Todd County, South Dakota. The 
range of grizzly bears would be the Black Hills rather than 
the Great Plains.—Ancien Village de la Nation Padoucas. 
(Old village of the Padouca tribe.) South of the lakes in 
Cherry County.—Montagne de sable minee par un courant 
d’eau souterrain, dont le Millieu s’est affaisse et a forme 
une cavite de 100 pas de diametre et environ 150 pieds de 
profondeur. (Hill of sand undermined by an underground 
stream of water, the middle of which has settled and formed 
a pit 100 paces wide and 150 feet deep.) North of the lakes in 
Brown County. I do not know whether this feature still 
exists—Dans ces Marais il y a du Riz sauvage ou de la folle 
avoine. (In these marshes there is some wild rice or wild 
oats.) The lakes in Brown County.—Grande Desert de sable 
Mouvant ou lon ne trouve ni bois, ni terre, ni Roches, ni 
eau, ni animaux d’aucune espece, si ce n’est de petites Tor- 
tues bariolees, dont il y a une quantite infinie. (Great 
desert of drifting sand without trees, soil, rocks, water, or 
animals of any kind, excepting some little varicolored tur- 
tles, of which there are vast numbers.) Southwest part of 
Cherry County. The ornate box turtle is still said to be 
so prolific at times in Kansas and Nebraska as to “encumber 
the ground.”—Ici il y a beaucoup de boeufs Sauvages pendant 
VEte & ’Automne. (Here there are many wild oxen [buf- 
falo] in summer and autumn.) In Loup County.—Pays Sab- 
lonneux et inegal. (Sandy rolling country.) Custer County. 
—Pays Sablonneux & Montagneux. (Sandy hilly country.) 
Rock County. —Il y a beaucoup de Castors dans cette Riv- 
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iere. (There are many beaver in this river.) The Elkhorn 
in Stanton and Cuming Counties. 


Mackay did not reach the Upper Platte. His drawing 
of it is similar to that on Soulard’s map of 1795" except for 
the Grand Island, which Soulard omits. He places this island 
right at the forks (merging the present Grand Island and 
North Platte into one locality!) with the following note: 
Dans Cette Ile & toute autour, il y a bonne chasse. La Na- 
tion Panis frequente ces parages dans V’hyver. (On this island 
and round about there is good hunting. The Pawnee tribe 
frequents these parts in winter.) On the south fork he gives 
another interesting note: Cette Riviere prend ses eaux dans 
les Montagnes de Santa Fe (qui ne sont qu’) a 8 Jours de 
Marche de la ou est l’Exploitation des Mines. (This river 
arises in the mountains of Santa Fe, which are only 8 days 
march from where the mines are operated.) Soulard also 
connects the South Platte with Santa Fe, whose supposed 
mines drew the interest of the merchants of St. Louis. In 
1795 Pedro Vial reached the Pawnee Republic (near Red 
Cloud) from Santa Fe in eight days.” 


This is all that has survived of James Mackay’s observa- 
tions on his journey in Nebraska in 1796. It would perhaps 
be more valuable if we knew whether it is a random selec- 
tion from the more ample account Mackay surely wrote or 

.a deliberate selection of what seemed most interesting or 
important; possibly it is both in part. At any rate it con- 
tains some curious points and is of peculiar interest as por- 
traying, however meagerly, the scene of northeastern Ne- 
braska in its virgin state. 


12Nasatir, op. cit., 46. 
13] bid., 329 f. 











The Buffalo Hunters. By MariSandoz. (New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1954. xii+372 pp. Illustrations and bibli- 


ography. $4.50.) 


With her love for the dramatic, it was only natural for 
Miss Sandoz to give her attention to that hardy band who 
ventured into the heart of the hostile Indian country in 
search of buffalo hides. Although the story of the destruction 
of the buffalo has been written several times, no one has 
done the job with more literary skill than Miss Sandoz in 
The Buffalo Hunters. 


The story begins in 1867. At that time four large buf- 
falo herds, numbering not less than fifteen million animals, 
ranged over the Great Plains from Saskatchewan, Canada, 
to the Staked Plains of Texas. In that year the Kansas 
Pacific Railway built its line along the Smoky River into 
western Kansas and gave an outlet to the hide hunters in 
that region. With the construction of the Santa Fe tracks 
to present Dodge City began the rapid destruction of the 
Arkansas Herd. From here the hunters pushed into the 
Staked Plains. By the end of the 1870’s most of the buffalo 
on the Central and Southern Plains had disappeared. With 
the building of the Northern Pacific across western North 
Dakota and into Montana, the hunters in the early 1880’s 
turned upon the Northern Herd. By the end of 1883, this 
great horde also had been destroyed and the traffic in buf- 
falo hides was at an end. Nothing remained as a reminder 
of the great herds that once roamed the Plains except gaunt 
piles of bleaching bones littering the prairies for miles on 
end. Within a few years these were gathered by bone- 
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pickers, eventually to be converted into fertilizer or carbon 
to be used in the refining of sugar. 


This wholesale slaughter had a serious impact on the 
Indians. The Plains tribes, whose livelihood depended 
largely on the bison, saw only starvation from the invasion 
of their hunting grounds by the whites. Although they re- 
taliated with an attack upon hide hunters at Adobe Walls 
and other raids upon isolated bands of hide men, the Indians 
were unable to stop the intruders. Since the destruction of 
the buffalo fitted into its scheme for starving the red man 
into submission, the Government gave military protection 
to the slaughter. By the early 1880’s, the Government’s ob- 
jective of forcing the Indians to subsist on rations had suc- 
ceeded. 


The buffalo hunters included many of the most daring 
adventurers on the frontier. They were unerring marksmen 
who, in stalking the buffalo, had also to keep one eye alert 
for Indians. Many were hiding out from sheriffs, or from 
avenging friends of other outlaws seeking to even old scores. 
Among the more celebrated of the hunters were “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody, who by the early 1870’s was becoming a Ned 
Buntline character in fiction, the killer “Wild Bill” Hickok, 
“Lonesome Charley” Reynolds, Billy Dixon, and Vic Smith. 


As in Crazy Horse and in Cheyenne Autumn, the author 
in this volume combines her intimate knowledge of Plains 
history with her craftsmanship as a novelist. The immense 
buffalo herds, the fights of the bulls, the stampedes, the 
raging electrical storms and roaring blizzards are described 
in picturesque and vivid detail. She paints realistic pictures 
of such hide towns as Hays City, Dodge City, and Griffin 
with their saloons and bawdy houses. She relates stirring 
accounts of Indian battles and skirmishes in the buffalo 
country and the big kills by the hide men. In The Buffalo 
Hunters, Miss Sandoz has produced a book which is not 
only authentic but highly readable. 


For the student who wishes a thoroughly documented 
and comprehensive scholarly approach to the subject, this 
volume may be somewhat deficient. Other works, such as 
Frank G. Roe’s The North American Bison (University of 
Toronto Press, 1951), will be more suited to his needs. The 
Buffalo Hunters is neither annotated nor indexed. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, Book IV, entitled “The Northern 
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Herd,” and comprising 35 pages, gives altogether too little 
attention to the drama in the destruction of the last great 
population of buffaloes. In spite of its several minor short- 
comings, Miss Sandoz has produced another very intriguing 
story on a neglected chapter of western history. 


National Park Service Ray H. Mattison 


Sam McKelvie, Son of the Soil. By Bruce H. Nicoll and 
Ken R. Keller. (Lincoln: Johnsen Publishing Company, 
1954. vii+174 pp. Frontispiece. $3.50) 


Most of us would settle for success in just one field. 
Sam McKelvie made good in three: publishing, politics, and 
ranching. At the age of twenty-seven he bought the 50- 
year-old, rundown paper, The Nebraska Farmer, and pro- 
jected it to the leading farm journal in Nebraska. While 
serving two terms as a Republican governor, 1919-1923, he 
initiated a number of measures to modernize Nebraska’s 
state government. These included revision of the consti- 
tution, a better roads program, a new state capitol, a state 
park system, and, most important of all, the Civil Admin- 
istrative Code. He found the administrative system in a 
“mumbo-jumbo” state of confusion. His Code, which he 
fought through in characteristic fashion, reduced the num- 
ber of agencies and put several directly under the governor’s 
authority. Though still a hybrid system it was a distinct 
improvement over the existing “hokus-pokus.” In the early 
Thirties Sam bought a ranch in the Sandhills near Valen- 
tine, stocked it with purebred Herefords and became a 
nationally recognized figure in the cattle business. Of his 
“three loves” ranching was his preference. 


Sam McKelvie is not a “self-made” man. He did not 
start from “scratch.” He is not a “rags to riches” type. Sam 
is a plugger. His career follows a fairly steady course. He 
had some starts, principally the advantages offered ma- 
terially and spiritually by hard-working and successful “dirt 
farmer,” pioneer parents. They homesteaded in Clay County 
near Fairfield, and Sam (or Roy as he was called then) was 
born there in 1881. He learned the common virtues—and 
the value of a dollar. His associates believed in him and 
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he had confidence in himself. The bankers extended him 
credit. Sam, of Scotch descent, was shrewd. He seemed 
to know when to buy, and if his bankroll was short, was 
able to get backing for his ventures. 

The authors have written an interesting story of this 
“Son of the Soil.” It is a story that oldsters will enjoy, for 
it will bring back many memories. Youngsters will find 
it interesting, too, and should profit by it. At times it is 
a bit nostalgic as the writers put words into the mouth of 
their subject. But these are good words to which Sam can 
hardly object. Since there is no bibliography one wonders 
as to the sources used. It is assumed that interviews were 
had with the subject, that the files of newspapers and The 
Nebraska Farmer perused, that Sam’s associates were con- 
sulted and that state and personal papers were available to 
the authors. Anyway, it must be satisfactory to this versa- 
tile Nebraskan, for it was published in serial form in The 
Nebraska Farmer. 

The story follows a chronological sequence. Through 
successive steps his career is unfolded. We meet the boy 
“Roy” on the homestead and at Catfish rural school; try to 
keep pace with him in his “hop, step and jump” efforts to 
obtain a “higher” education. We see him on his own: field 
man; editor of a farm paper; marriage to Martha; owner 
of The Nebraska Farmer; city councilman; legislator; lieu- 
tenant governor; governor; “back to publishing”; on Hoo- 
ver’s Farm Board; and finally, cattleman. One is reminded 
of the similarity to the rise of Calvin Coolidge except that 
McKelvie had no desire to enter the national arena of pol- 
itics. 

Sam was always the salesman and believed in what he 
had to sell, whether it was his farm paper, his political pro- 
gram or his fine Herefords. When facing a problem he got 
the facts and made his attack in a straightforward, business- 
like way. A good public speaker, Sam knows how to put 
his message across to an audience. He has a fine sense of 
humor and his moments of levity. One almost wishes the 
authors had found a bit more of the “devil” in him, for with 
all his sterling qualities Sam is not the perfect man. He 
could rebel on occasion as he did relative to his own “higher” 
education. Though his formal education was limited, Mc- 
Kelvie was a strong advocate for education, especially vo- 
cational agricultural training. He recognized the need for 
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more skills in an ever-changing society. Farming could 
no longer follow the “horse and buggy” pattern. The real 
worth of this “Son of the Soil” was publicly recognized 
when the University of Nebraska, in 1951, conferred upon 
him the honorary Doctor of Agriculture degree. 


There is a “heap” of common sense tucked between the 
covers of this little book. I hope every Nebraskan will 
read it. 


Wayne State Teachers College J. R. Johnson 


Beyond the Hundredth Meridian: John Wesley Powell 
and the Second Opening of the West. By Wallace Steg- 
ner. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954. xxiii 
+438 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index, $6.00.) 


Wallace Stegner is unusually versatile. Having previ- 
ously demonstrated that he can write good novels and ac- 
ceptable works of travel and description, he now shows that 
he can write scholarly history with high literary quality. 
Professional historians may envy his style and reject some 
of his conclusions, but they cannot deprecate the competence 
and thoroughness of his research. 


Beyond the Hundredth Meridian is really a history of 
scientific exploration of the interior southwest, organized 
around a biographical narrative of the activities of John 
Wesley Powell. Following those activities takes one over 
an ever-widening range of territory and topic. Powell was 
a self-taught naturalist with imagination and a genius for 
promoting and organizing scientific exploration. At a period 
when the sciences of environment were still primitive and 
undifferentiated he lobbied with unparalleled success to 
tap the federal treasury for support of his endless projects. 
As an amateur he first explored northwestern Colorado and 
in 1869 made his spectacular though not very productive 
transit of the canyons of the Colorado River. In the next 
twenty years his interests spread to the plateau province 
and finally to the whole area west of 106°. Similarly, he 
moved from geography to geology, paleontology, climatology, 
and Indian ethnology and archeology. 
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Stegner’s book rides along on the waves of Powell’s 
enthusiasms and, like Powell, never treats consistently and 
continuously any well-defined topic. Its title is applicable 
only by poetic license, for there is little systematic study of 
the area east of the Rockies. For the country westward the 
book has the quality of Powell’s mind and work—diffuse 
rather than intensive, and always undisciplined and unfin- 
ished. Its proportions awry, Beyond the Hundredth Meridian 
devotes almost a third of its space to the years before 1870 
and beggars the more important quarter-century that fol- 
lowed. 

The latter part of the book touches on problems of land 
use relevant to western Nebraska. Powell was concerned 
with the anomaly of applying to the subhumid area west of 
100° a set of land laws that originated in a humid environ- 
ment. He saw that a quarter-section homestead in the high 
plains could not support a family without irrigation and 
was probably excessive for irrigated tillage. He realized 
that only a small fraction of the land could ever be irrigated, 
and that for the remainder the statutory requirement of 
cultivation rather than grazing would prove tragic for both 
the misled settler and for the nation. For saying the things 
that we now take for granted he was subjected to the oppo- 
sition of local boosters and other demagogues who pro- 
claimed not only that rainfall was sufficient but, as a result 
of tillage and tree planting, was increasing. 


Powell’s scientific views and insights were sound, but he 
never formulated a real program of conservation. He had 
grown up in Illinois where it was taken for granted that 
the landowner, if he didn’t own too much, could do no wrong 
and that the large landowner was Public Enemy No. 1. 
Powell never emancipated himself from the idea that the 
nation’s landed wealth should be got rid of by donation to 
individuals rather than retained as a permanent national 
treasure like the parks, the forests, the waterways, and 
the remnant of grassland. He allowed himself to identify 
conservation with petty ownership and large-scale owner- 
ship with bad soil practices. 

Stegner, accepting the same ideology, so fully developed 
in the writings of Fred Shannon and Paul Gates, inevitably 
deals uncritically with Powell’s program for the high plains. 
His jeremiads against Powell’s adversaries only confuse the 
issue by obscuring the unfinished state of his hero’s thinking. 
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The book has many shortcomings of organization and 
treatment; it has also peculiar virtues. Here is unique ma- 
terial on the mapping and illustrating of the far west. Here 
too is a gallery of the scientists who explored the west, 
sometimes under Powell’s direction, sometimes in compe- 
tition. Above all, Stegner conveys a sense of the developing 
esprit de corps among field scientists employed by the federal 
government. 


Oberlin College Thomas LeDuc 


On the Oregon Trail: Robert Stuart’s Journey of Discovery. 
Edited by Kenneth A. Spaulding. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1953. xiii+192 pp. [Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


There are two ways of evaluating any historical work. 
It can be reviewed on its own intrinsic merits, as to its 
benefits for that mythical creature, “the average reader,” 
or it can be reviewed in the context of related literature, 
for its benefit to students or specialists. 


By the first test, this offering of the University of Okla- 
homa Press is praiseworthy. It makes generally available 
at reasonable cost the original record of Robert Stuart’s 
historic eastward transcontinental journey in 1812, with 
a brief but competent introduction and a few helpful foot- 
notes by Mr. Spaulding, an English professor whose interest 
in Stuart is a by-product of his literary interest in Wash- 
ington Irving (who immortalized Robert Stuart and com- 
pany in Astoria.). 

By the second test, this book is unimportant, if not 
actually superfluous. It is a quite pale imitation of a work 
which is widely regarded as one of the great masterpieces 
of historical research and writing—The Discovery of the 
Oregon Trail—Robert Stuart’s Narrative of his Overland 
Trip Eastward from Astoria in 1812-13 ..., edited by Philip 
Ashton Rollins (New York: Edward Eberstadt & Sons, 1935). 
Rollins made exhaustive study and analysis of Stuart’s ex- 
pedition and related characters and events. His precise 
scholarship (he followed Stuart’s trail mile for mile across 
the continent) set a new high standard in its field. 
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The Spaulding work, a modest effort at best, gains 
nothing in stature by ignoring altogether the existence of 
the Rollins-Eberstadt edition, while at the same time adopt- 
ing a weak variant of the bold original title. Indeed, it is a 
questionable practice, in this reviewer’s opinion, to leave 
the reader with the distinct impression that this is the first 
time that the Stuart journal has been published. This im- 
pression is given not only by the absence of reference to the 
earlier work, but by misleading statements on the jacket. 
Mr. Spaulding was struck, we are told, by the historical 
importance and literary force of the Stuart document, and 
felt that it should be published; the publisher feels that this 
will “mean much” to historian and lay reader alike. 


Neither scholarship nor publication standards are well 
served by deliberately ignoring the existence of a preceding 
and definitive work. The more charitable view, that Spaul- 
ding and the University of Oklahoma Press somehow never 
heard of Rollins, cannot be taken in view of the fact that 
Rollins is listed in Spaulding’s bibliography. This is like 
publishing a new edition of Revelations without reference 
to the Bible. 


In contrast to Rollins’ almost painfully voluminous 
notes, Spaulding’s comment is distressingly meager. On 
December 25, 1812, while descending the North Platte, Stu- 
art reports “rugged and bluffy” hills approaching the river. 
This was Scotts Bluff, destined to become one of the most 
celebrated of all Oregon Trail landmarks, now a national 
monument. Readers of On the Oregon Trail will not learn 
of this, however. On the other hand, they will be errone- 
ously informed that the later Oregon Trail followed Stuart’s 
route “with little variation.” Actually, as Rollins recognized, 
there were several major variations, including a detour of 
several hundred miles northward through Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. 


None of this detracts from the elemental fact that in 
the field of geographic discovery, Stuart’s journey was sec- 
ond only in importance to that of Lewis and Clark. The 
fame of “The Returning Astorians” was assured a hundred 
years ago by Washington Irving’s masterful account. If 
Mr. Spaulding had given frank and reasonable deference 
to the Stuart historiography, his contribution would be 
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welcomed by this reviewer as affording wider recognition 
of a major figure in the history of the American West. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


The Day of the Cattleman. By Ernest Staples Osgood. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929, 1954. x+ 
283 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. 
$4.50.) 


The Day of the Cattleman has been regarded as a stand- 
ard work on the “Cow Country” since it was first published. 
Reviews in 1929 and 1930 were appreciative. Louis Pelzer, 
in the January, 1930 issue of The American Historical Re- 
view, wrote, “In the history of the frontier it will stand as 
a tribute to the affirmative, constructive influences of the 
cattlemen on the ranges of the trans-Mississippi North- 
west.” In the New York Herald Tribune of September 15, 
1929, Henry Steele Commager stated, “This book is one of 
the most significant and valuable contributions to the history 
of the West that has appeared in recent years.” 


Over the years historians have maintained their high 
opinion of the book. When I was taking Dr. James L. Sellers’ 
course in frontier history at the University of Nebraska in 
the late 1930’s it was referred to as one of the standard 
works on the development of the range cattle industry. Ten 
years later Ray Billington repeated this judgment in West- 
ward Expansion (New York, 1949). The comments on the 
cattle country in his excellent bibliographical notes begin 
with this sentence: “Three standard books tell the story 
thoroughly: Ernest S. Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman 
(Minneapolis, 1929), Edward E. Dale, The Range Cattle In- 
dustry (Norman, 1930), and Louis Pelzer, The Cattlemen’s 
Frontier (Glendale, 1936).” Nothing has appeared since 
1949 to revise this estimate or to lessen the significance of 
Osgood’s book. 


The University of Minnesota Press is to be congratu- 
lated, then, for reissuing this important work, out of print 
for several years. 

In the book the author traces the development of the 
cattle country, especially in Wyoming and Montana, follow- 
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ing an outline that he has helped to make familiar. He tells 
of the early advent of cattle on the Great Plains and then 
chronicles the conditions on the Texas range after the Civil 
War, the building of the transcontinental railroads, and the 
tremendous impact these factors had in developing the 
Northern range and in spreading Texas cattle over them. 
The role of the Indian in keeping cattlemen out of some 
areas is explained and the effect of the mining frontier in 
ending the Indian problem is recounted. Then come accounts 
of the cattle boom, speculation and overcapitalizing in the 
business, the problems of control of the range and owner- 
ship of cattle, overgrazing and increasing pressure from 
the farming frontier. The final chapter deals with the fac- 
tors that destroyed the open range, climaxing in the disas- 
terous winters of 1885-86 and 1886-87. 


Perhaps the outstanding section of the book deals with 
the role of the stockman’s associations as they handled the 
problems of the cattleman and met his need for co-operative 
action. Another excellent section deals with the devices 
whereby the cattlemen obtained control of the range by 
fencing the public lands and by controlling the water supply, 
either by legal ownership or by mere possession. 


Were Professor Osgood writing today it is possible that 
he would make some minor changes in the book. New ma- 
terial dealing with the buffalo might cause him to give 
these former tenants of the Plains somewhat more extensive 
treatment. Perhaps the account of the Lincoln County war 
would have been written somewhat differently. Actually, 
however, such speculation is picayunish. 


The book makes good reading for anyone interested in 
the history of the Plains area. Its content and its interpre- 
tations have stood the test of twenty-five years in a remark- 
able manner. The work is as worthwhile today as it was 
when it was hailed as “significant” and “valuable” in 1929. 


Kentucky State College, Murray William D. Aeschbacher 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded 
as the State Historical Society and Library Association in 
1867, the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It 
was reorganized as the Nebraska State Historical Society 
in 1878. It was constituted as a state organization by act 
of the Nebraska Legislature in 1883, and designated cus- 
todian of all public records, documents, and other mate- 
rials of historical value by legislative act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the 
record of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, 
a library, and a museum for use of the public. In per- 
forming its important function, it solicits the aid of all 
public-spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to 
secure valuable records and materials now in private 
hands where they cannot long be preserved. Such rec- 
ords and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, 
account books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 
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